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@ It’s fun to dream of vacation Mf 
time... places to go, friends to visit, 
things to see... and exciting to know 
these dreams can come true! Planning does the 

0 2 trick. A well planned vacation 
“ss s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s your vacation dollars into 
a m-o-r-e pleasure. So dream 
~ — a while on paper...in a 


\. letter tell the kind of va- —\=— \ 


cation you’d really like. carats 
me 


7, \ <= 

e What part of the country © How long do you want to be 
do you want to visit? away? 

” co og Soy rood bo the @ What particular resorts, scenic 

spots, or National Parks would 


e What particular towns you like to visit? 


would you like to visit? 


e What are your favorite ® About how much will you 
hobbies or pastimes? spend on your entire vacation? 


To help you plan your vacation trip, a 

staff of travel experts is maintained by 

Santa Fe Trailways—the personnel of 

the Travel & Tour Bureau. Guided by 

your letter, they’ll build you a “tailor 
made” vacation trip ... send you maps, colorful folders about the 
places you’ll see, suggestions about side-trips and clotiies to wear, ‘iotel 
information, costs, and all necessary details. Enjoy a thrilling, edu- 
cational, pleasure-full vacation this year ... make your dreams 
come true! Start planning now... write Santa Fe Trailways 
Travel & Tour Bureau today! 





Educational News Briefs 


Students’ Knowledge of 
Teachers Organizations Tested 


In order to discover how well informed 
students of education are about state and 
national teachers organizations, Mr. F. G. 
Warren, head of the Southern Illinois Normal 
University education department, tested ap- 
proximately eighty-five students in his classes 
recently. The questions and the percent of 
correct answers are as follows: 

What is the name of the national teach- 
ers organization? 74.7 percent 

Official publication of national teachers 
organization? 37.3 percent 

President of national teachers organiza- 


Rural Progress Day, which annually at- 
tracts thousands of rural students, teachers, 
school officials, and parents of this area, 
will have as its theme, “Rural Resources 
for Democracy.” 


Aeronautics at Western 


Ten students at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College will be given opportunity 
to have flying training beginning February 
1, according to announcement made by 
Professor Wayne Wetzel of the faculty. 

The course will embrace seventy-two 
hours of ground work and a minimum of 
thirty-five hours of flying. A fee of $25 
will be charged. Ten percent of the group 
may be girls; so Western will be allotted 


one girl. Three have applied. Physical ex- 
aminations will be given during the fol- 
lowing weeks by the campus doctors, and 
final physical examination will be by army 
officials at Galesburg. 

Anyone interested in the ground course, 
whether taking the flying course or not, may 
be admitted without examination. The 
ground course will include meteorology, 
navigation, and civil aeronautic rules. 


College Day at LS.N.U. 


Emphasis is being placed at Illinois State 
Normal University this spring on the prep- 
aration of high-school seniors for college 
Monday, April 28, has been set aside as a 

(Continued on page 215) 





tion? O percent 
Next place of meeting? 2.4 percent 
Time of next meeting? 3.6 percent 
Official publication of state teachers or- 
ganization? 2.4 percent 
President of state teachers organization? 
O percent 
Place of next meeting? 16.7 percent 
Time of next meeting? 1.2 percent 
President of Southern Division of Illi- 
nois Education Association? 8.4 percent 


Improvement of Teacher Education 


With the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion at Illinois State Normal University as 
a goal, President R. W. Fairchild has ap- 
pointed eight working committees which in- 
clude in their personnel the entire university 
staff. 

These are studying professional attitudes; 
scholarship; teaching skill; personality 
growth and development. Other fields in 
which they are working include religious 
development; social interests, attitudes, ef- 
fectiveness, and participation; extra-curricu- 
lar interest, appreciation, and participation ; 
physical well-being. 

Recommendations for the improvement of 
teacher education compiled from reports of 
the eight committees are to be put into 
operation through regular university channels. 


Tribute to David Felmley 


Recognition of the services of David 
Felmley, Illinois State Normal University 
president from 1900 until 1930, as a founder 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, was given at the dinner meeting of 
the association held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 21. 

Dr. Charles W. Hunt, secretary of the 
teachers college association, paid tribute to 
the five men who founded the organization 
in 1917, while reviewing the progress made 
by teachers colleges during the past twenty- 
five years. 


Rural Progress Day 


The annual Rural Progress Day at West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College will be 
held on Friday, April 11, according to an- 
nouncement by Professor D. L. Bailey, of 
the Rural Education Department. Rural 
Education and Country Life conferences will 
be held on Saturday, April 12 in conjunction 
with this meeting, and in the evening the 
annual superintendents and principals meet- 
ing will be held at the Lamoine Hotel. The 
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PERSONAL LOANS 


You can borrow $100 if you can pay back $9.77 a month 


F you need extra cash, let the Household 
Finance plan help you. You can borrow 
up to $300—quickly and simply—if you can 
make regular monthly payments. No stocks, 
bonds or other security required. No credit 
questions asked of friends or relatives. You 
get your loanina friendly, private transaction. 


You may repay your loan in monthly in- 
stallments which fit your personal budget. 
Choose your own payment plan 
Suppose that you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the table. 
Then read across, picking out the monthly 
payment which is convenient for you to 
e. $9.77 a month, for in- 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


seen will repay your loan in 
full in twelve months. Loans 





also made in other amounts and 
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{| CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
6 


for other periods. Note that the 


oun sooner you repay the less your 





$ 25 


loan costs. Please apply for 


aned only your loan at the nearest 
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50 
75 


100 
125 
150 
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bs or less 


$ 483 hold office. Or send the coupon 


for full information about our 
“loans by mail”’ service. 

6.43 
8.04 


ro Schools use Household 


booklets 
To help borrowers get more 


from their incomes Household 
publishes helpful booklets on 


12.82 
15.93 
19.03 








= mL. 


Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 24% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 
month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 
than the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 


money management and bet- 
ter buymanship. Many schools 
and colleges use these publi- 
cations in their home eco- 
nomics classes, Ask or write 
for free copies. 








PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Ee 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


Cuicaco—2nd F1., 
253 Conway Blidg., 

at w. Womingees 
Ph. Franklin 1082 

ALTON—7th Floor, 


First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 


AuRorA—Suite _ 


CHAMPAIGN— 4th F1., 
Lincoln Bidg., 
Phone 5114 
Ci Balding, 

itizens 
Phone 5277 

East St. Lours—2nd 
F1., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East 6738 

FR tT—3rd Fi., 


EEPOR 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 


Rcopanesces— teh 
es Bank 
Bids. 4765 


GALESBURG— 4th F1., 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bidg., 

6226 


Rockrorp—6th F1., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD— Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 


WAUKBGAN— 2nd F1., 
210 Washington 
St.,Wauk aor 
Bank Buildi 
Ont. 7110 


JoLiet—3rd Floor, 
to ter 
Bidg., Phone 6184 
MOoLINE—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 

Moline 1464 
PgoriaA—3rd_ Floor, 


Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail 





FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK 


Mail this coupon whether y 
come in handy. ts tena to wanted now, state amount 


ou wish an immediate loan or not. You never know when this information will 


Household Finance Corporation (See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Plan.” 


Address. . 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher Loan on Household’s Special Payment 
I understand this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan 


. City 
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for 3rd, 4th, Sth, and 6th years 


HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY: 


for Grades 11 or 12 
—Barker and Commager 





New York 


ENGLISH: Building Better English 


—Greene, McBroom, Moscrip, Gillett 


for better instruction in 


Our Nation 
for Grade 5 


—Barker, Alsager, Webb 


SCIENCE: The Basic Science Education Series UNITEXT 
for Intermediate Grades and Junior High School 
—Bertha M. Parker 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Basic Social Education Series UNITEXT 
for first through twelfth years 
—Campbell, Heffernan, Wrightstone, Hockett, and others 


SOCIAL STUDIES: The Way of Life Series UNITEXT 
for Intermediate Grades and Junior High School 
—DuPuy, Lawes, Bemelmans, Ditmars, and others 


Write our nearest office for further information 


on these new books 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


HISTORY: The Story of Our Country 





SPELLING: Spell To Write 


for Grade 2 through Grade 8 
—Trabue and Stevens 





San Francisco 





é Recent Textbook Publications 


Fiscal Control Over State Higher Educa- 
tion, by John H. McNeely. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Paper. 49 
pages. Price, $0.10. 

This study is the work of the late John 
H. McNeely, senior specialist in higher edu- 
cation in the U. S. Office of Education. He 
finds in present trends a tendency to depart 
from the principles followed by the states 
in the founding of such institutions, when 
they were made independent of the regularly 
constituted state executive officers and 
agencies in order to free them from political 
and partisan influences. Instead there is 
now a tendency to transfer fiscal control 
over state higher educational institutions 
from governing boards to Governors or state 
central executive agencies. 


“Through this control,” the U. S. Office 
of Education reports, “it is possible for the 
Governor or agency to limit the appropria- 
tions, curtail, and, in a measure, determine 
the items of expenditure of the institutions, 
thereby affecting the advancement of their 
educational progress and services.” 

Leif Erikson, the Lucky, by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer. [Illustrated by Norman 
Price. The John C. Winston Company, 629 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. 246 pages. List price, $2.00. 


This tale of youth and high adventure has 
particular significance at a time when young 
people need reassurance in regard to what 
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they can contribute to the common life. The 
author confesses to having been driven to 
write this story by the questions of his own 
children, a fact which may account for its 
appeal to young people of junior and senior 
high-school age. 


America’s Progress in Civilization, by 
George Earl Freeland and James Truslow 
Adams. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 320 East 
21st Street, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 669 pages. 

America’s Progress in Civilization for the 
senior high school is one of the new “Fron- 
tier Social Science Series.” Citizenship build- 
ing as defined by A Charter for the Social 
Sciences is the all-inclusive purpose of this 
text: “to create rich and many-sided person- 
alities equipped with practical knowledge, 
and inspired by ideals, so that they can make 
their way and fulfill their mission in a chang- 
ing society.” 

This purpose has resulted in a new em- 
phasis upon subject material enriched with 
geography, civics, economics, sociology and 
anthropology integrated so as to give a broad 
view of history and world progress. 

Exercises and activities have been designed 
to encourage active participation in the life 
of the school. Unit organization is designed 
to make possible the types of learnings out- 
lined in Kilpatrick’s Foundations of Method: 
primary learnings, associate learnings, and 
concomitant learnings. 
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Safety in the World of Today, by Herbert 
J. Stack, Don Cash Seaton and Florence 
Slown Hyde. Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 372 pages. Price, $1.20. 

The fact that the Illinois State Director of 
Physical Education is one of the authors of 
this safety textbook and that materials were 
in some instances tried out and observed in 
Illinois schools will lend local interest to this 
projection of the ideas found in the 1940 
N.E.A. Safety Yearbook. Emphasis upon 
knowledge, attitudes, habits and skills is 
forecast in the definition of safety as “the 
science of skillful living.” Skillful living, say 
the authors, is not only the ability to use 
properly that which has been learned, but to 
take the time and thought to use one’s 
knowledge effectively. Principal divisions of 
the text are: Living in the Machine Age; 
Using Science to Prevent Accidents; Safety 
and the Home; Safety at School and at 
Play; Acting in Emergencies; The Good 
Driver. Suitable for junior high-school 
grades. 

The Sixth Yearbook of Short Plays, se- 
lected and edited by Lee Owen Snook and 
Evelyn Edenburn. Row, Peterson & Com- 
pany, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Cloth. 548 pages. 

Publication of this yearbook is a signal 
service to school and community groups 
seeking good non-royalty short plays. In 
addition to the compilation the editors have 
supplied a great deal of information in re- 
gard to each of the twenty-three plays use- 
ful in selection and in casting. Each play is 
available in pamphlet form for the conveni- 
ence of casts producing it. 
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Port Royal to Mount Royal 


Ottawa, Canada 


aS knocks but once, 
runs the old adage, and for those at- 
tending the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in Boston 
next July there is presented the oppor- 
tunity to visit a land replete with his- 
torical associations, scenic beauty, and 
sport and recreational facilities. 

A delightful way to visit this section 
of Canada is by making an overnight 
journey on one of the steamers sail- 
ing from Boston to Yarmouth, in Nova 
Scotia, and Saint John, in New Bruns- 
wick. If visitors wish to bring their 
cars along, there is accommodation for 
them on the steamers. 

Travel all the way by automobile or 
motor coach is possible, and routes are 
many and all interesting. One route 
runs along the coast of Maine to 
Calais, where entry to New Brunswick 
is made at St. Stephen. Another leads 
north from Bangor through Houlton to 
permit reaching the Saint John Valley 
at Woodstock, New Brunswick. Others 
run north through New Hampshire and 
Vermont to the Eastern Townships and 
Quebec City, or the thousand-mile- 
inland port of Montreal. If one wishes 


A THOUSAND MILES OF 


DIAN WONDERLAND TO EXPLORE 


Cape Rouge and French 


to travel in comfort and with a speed 
denied to the Pharaohs of Egypt, then 
the various railway lines are available. 


One might search modern maps in 
vain to locate either Fort Royal or 
Mount Royal, for these are names fa- 
miliar in the time of Champlain and 
De Monts but now only memories at- 
tached to Annapolis Royal in Nova 
Scotia, and, in the case of Mount Royal 


Courtesy Canadian Travel Bureau 
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Mountain from Highway 


that great northern metropolis in the 
province of Quebec—Montreal. 

Almost a thousand miles of country 
lie between these points; it is a region 
in which much of Canada’s early his- 
tory was made. Histories and guide 
books give an inkling of the deeds of 
derring-do, the tragic and dramatic 
events, and the high spirit, pluck and 
resoluteness of a people, all of which 
have been called forth in the past three 
centuries in the developing of this land 
from trackless forests and unmapped 
waters where dangers lurked, to a free, 
happy, and industrious country where 
the most timid may now venture on 
vacation. Even the war which now 
rages in Europe has brought no restric- 
tions upon travel in Canada. 

The visitor who steps ashore at Yar- 
mouth is presented with a bewildering 
choice of places to see and things to do. 
A delightful vacation could be spent 
without leaving Yarmouth—sailing, 
swimming, golfing, fishing, or taking 
scenic drives in the vicinity, but that 
would be seeing only a small part of the 
21,428 square miles within the boun- 
daries of Nova Scotia. 

To many this is the Evangeline 
country, but interesting as that district 
may be, it is only one of the many 
areas in the province that command 





Trois Pistoles, Quebec 
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attention. To reach the district made 
famous by Longfellow’s poem the 
Fundy shore is followed from Yar- 
mouth either by railway coach, motor 
bus, or automobile. On the way, lies 
a country which presents mixed farm- 
ing, lumbering, orchards, and trout 
streams. Tucked away in a deep ravine 
is Bear River, where in mid-July the 
cherry carnival attracts many visitors 
and a dozen miles beyond is Annapolis 
Royal of abiding interest. 

Here in 1605 a French fort was 
erected and a settlement started.. This 
was the Port Royal of the French, 
which, after passing back and forth a 
number of times in the succeeding cen- 
tury, finally rested in British hands, 
and was named Annapolis Royal in 
honor of Queen Anne, who was at that 
time on the British throne. 

In referring to Cape Breton one is 
at a loss for the correct term to use, 
charm or charms. With some the Bras 
d’Or lake district is the piéce de résist- 
ance; others rhapsodize about the 
beauty of the Margaree, trout streams 
and salmon waters, quaint Isle 
Madame, genuine Highland hospitality, 
glorious sunrises and sunsets, land- 
scapes and seascapes, and the breath 
of tradition and romance which seems 
to touch every part of the island. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell wrote: 
“IT have travelled round the globe. I 
have seen the Canadian and American 
Rockies, the Andes, Alps, and the 
Highlands of Scotland, but for simple 
beauty, Cape Breton outrivals them 





City of Montreal from Mt. Royal 
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all.” The Canadian 
Government has_ used 
its usual good judgment 
by setting aside a con- 
siderable area in the 
northern part of the 
Island as Cape Breton 
Highlands National 
Park. 

In the days when 
Maliseets and Micmacs 
held undisturbed posses- 
sion of what is now 
New Brunswick, the 
waterways of the prov- 
ince provided a network 
by which all parts could 
be reached by canoe. 
Today the majority of 
visitors travel over the 
railways or motor roads 
of the white man, 
though many still enjoy 
the romance and pic- 
turesqueness of canoe 
travel as a holiday diversion. What- 
ever method of transportation is used 
by the traveler, an interesting, enjoy- 
able trip is assured. 

East and west from the docks and 
harbour of Saint John stretches the 
Fundy shore. If the province has 
been entered at St. Stephen, then the 
traveler will doubtless visit St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea, or take the 
steamer that sails by Campobello to 
the island of Grand Manan, where 
President Roosevelt has his summer 
home. 

A most delightful experience is a 
vacation in Canada’s smallest prov- 
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ince, Prince Edward Island. Its sea 
bathing is a treat, its long beaches of 
fine sand are particularly attractive, 
its inland pools and streams provide 
sport for the angler, and in its coastal 
waters one can catch sea trout, mack- 
eral, or other salt water fishes. If sail- 
ing be one’s hobby, the island’s waters 
afford grand sport. Motor roads lead 
to every part of the province and pro- 
vide charming drives through a beauti- 
ful rolling lowland. 

The Baie des Chaleurs, forming part 
of the northern boundary of New 
Brunswick, marks the half-way point 
between Port Royal and Mount Royal. 

(Continued on page 214) 
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A Professional Organization 


Recognizing that many of our problems are legislative, the 1.E.A. 
President calls attention to another type of professional problem that 
teachers should not neglect 


By ORVILLE T. BRIGHT 


@ WE teachers like to compare our 
calling to other professions—medi- 
cine and law in particular. Yet, aside 
from the splendid address of Dr. Stull- 
ken, one listened in vain at our annual 
convention for discussions relating to 
professional improvement. Perhaps the 
annual meeting of the Delegate Assem- 
bly is not the time or place for such 
discussions. Nevertheless, I do not re- 
call reading of a gathering of the medi- 
cal association where the major portion 
of the time was not taken up with dis- 
cussions and demonstrations concernd 
with bettering the practice of medicine. 
If we in the teaching profession 
would avoid the taint of self-interest, 
everywhere we should stand firmly and 
vociferously for improvement in teach- 
ing—not only in much needed improve- 
ment in teaching conditions, but in 
methods and devices, and in better ways 
of using them. Valuable as their con- 
tributions are, colleges and universities 
cannot find all of the answers. We, in 
the field, practicing the art of teaching, 
are in positions to make even more val- 
uable contributions and discoveries. 

Fine as theories of education are, 
noble as are many teaching ideals pro- 
pounded in recent years, to thousands 
of teachers they are merely fine words 
and have no practical meaning for them 
in their over-crowded and poorly 
equipped rooms. 

There are at least three ways in 
which we can bring practical help. One 
is by supporting needed and well-or- 
ganized investigations into the prob- 
lems of teaching; another is by par- 
ticipating in such experimentation; the 
third is by providing for the reporting 
and dissemination of information 
about, and evaluation of results of edu- 
cational research. 

Every teacher of the junior-high- 
school grades is more or less aware of 
the crying need for some kind of a new 
mathematics course for those grades, a 
course that will bridge the gap between 
the practical arithmetic of the elemen- 
tary school and the theoretical mathe- 
matics of the senior high school. 

During the last score of years formal 
arithmetic in many schools has been 
dropped from the work of the first two 
elementary grades. In many schools 
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this has meant that all arithmetic has 
been dropped. Teachers of these grades 
are not arithmetic-conscious. They are 
told it is their duty to establish arith- 
metic concepts, but they don’t know 
what these are, nor how they may be 
established. 

We have only scratched the surface 
of work in remedial reading, and much 
of what we have done is not widely 
known nor practiced by teachers of 
reading. 

Many schools have fused the old 
geography and history courses into 
something called Social Studies—yet 
there is very little information on the 
validity of this move. We have not yet 
accurately determined whether it is for 
the benefit of the children, nor can we 
be sure that in the new course we have 
not lost some essential elements of the 
old ones. 

There is a cry the country over that 
we don’t teach spelling properly and 
that children’s writing has ceased to be 
legible. We need some investigation to 
determine the validity of this arraign- 
ment; if it is false, we would like to ex- 
plode it; if it is true, we should do 
something about it. 

The high schools in the past decade 
have been confronted with a new prob- 
lem—the education of all the children 
of all the people. They need help in 
planning new courses and in revamping 
old ones. 

Movements like the 4-H Club work 
should have the hearty and active sup- 
port of teachers. 

These are only some of the current 
problems confronting teachers in the 
classrooms of the State. The answers 
lie in those classrooms. We cannot de- 
pend upon theoretical determinations 
and we cannot afford to be dogmatic 
and ignore modern trends. 

I would not have any member of the 
I.E.A. think that I am belittling the 
importance of what has been done and 
what must be done for betterment of 
teaching. Tenure, certification, reorgan- 
ization, pension adjustments for older 
teachers, better State aid distribution, 
are of great importance, but as we 
support the program for educational 
improvement through legislation, we 
should somehow, somewhere, include a 
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program for our professional better- 
ment so that we may assure our many 
friends that while they support our pro- 
gram for better working conditions, we 
shall give them, in return, better, more 
effective work. 


P-T-A State Convention 


@ “INDIVIDUAL Responsibility to 

the Community” will be the theme 
for the forty-second annual convention 
of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, to be held April 22-24 in 
the junior high school, Belleville. 

The keynote will be struck by How- 
ard Y. McClusky, associate director of 
the American Youth Commission, 
Washington, D.C., with an address, 
“What Is an Individual’s Responsi- 
bility to His Community?” 

Panels on education, health, and so- 
cial services will re-examine the ques- 
tion from the angle indicated. In the 
general session the topic will be, “How 
Education Is Helping the Individual 
Assume His Responsibility to the Com- 
munity,” with reference to fundamen- 
tals, guidance, vocational education, 
citizenship, and character. 

In the third general session another 
panel of speakers will present, “But 
Not Without Health,” covering the 
subjects of nutrition, housing, social 
health, pediatrics, mental hygiene, and 
social hygiene. 

“The Influence of Social Services” is 
reserved for discussion in the fourth 
general session. Social services which 
the panel of speakers will include are 
those provided by a library, a youth 
group, a business group, and a citizen- 
ship organization, and recreation and 
employment services. 

Two afternoon conferences with 
state board members will develop the 
theme “How Parent-Teacher Activities 
Meet the Responsibility.” 

Three seminars will be held simul- 
taneously on the closing day of the 
convention, each considering the topic, 
“An Individual’s Responsibility to His 
School and Its Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation,” but from three different points 
of view. The three areas of interest 
are the rural school, the city elemen- 
tary school, and the high school includ- 
ing the junior college. 

The address at the banquet Thurs- 
day evening will be directed to the 
topic, “This is Our World,” thus pro- 
jecting the theme to include the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility to the world 
community. 
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The Legislative Program Advances 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, LE.A. 


8 majority of the bills serving the 
legislative program of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association have now been in- 
troduced. A few minor bills will be 
presented soon. 

The presentation of bills is the sig- 
nal for starting the machinery of pro- 
fessional and public support “back 
home” and strenuous “follow up” ef- 
forts at Springfield. Very few bills 
progress toward law without this sup- 
port. It is therefore highly important 
that school people, patrons, and friends 
activate themselves at once in behalf 
of the desired legislation. 


State School Finance 


H. B. 225, Edwards and David Hunter, 
and S. B. 134, Thompson and Howell, ap- 
propriate $15,003,000 to the State school fund 
for the first year of the biennium and 
$17,555,000 for the second year. H. B. 226, 
Edwards and David Hunter, and S. B. 135, 
Thompson and Howell, provide the method 
of distribution of this fund. The distribu- 
tion provides a $5 per pupil AvD.a. increase 
in elementary school equalization and $5 per 
pupil a.p.a. in flat grants to high schools. 
The bills also provide the increase stipulated 
by the actuary for the teachers retirement 
fund. The appropriation bills are now in the 
respective Appropriations committees and the 
distribution bills are in the respective Edu- 
cation committees. Support for these meas- 
ures must be provided at once. 

S. B. 188, Peters and Menges, would make 
special State aid available to certain dis- 
tricts at present burdened with extra pupils 
in families serving military posts, housing 
and defense projects, etc. Many have ex- 
pressed a belief that Federal funds rather 
than State funds should be made available 
when Federal projects are responsible for 
the increased pupil-load. On the other hand, 
the schools affected must be adequately 
financed if Federal assistance is not avail- 
able. The question will be threshed out in 
committee presently. School people will un- 
doubtedly voice their reactions to the pro- 
posal. Committee on Education. 

H. B. 374, O'Neill, provides $900,000 
appropriation for State assistance in trans- 
portation. This bill is in the House Appro- 
priations Committee. It seems to have wide- 
spread support among state organizations. 


Local School Finance 


H. B. 185, O'Neill, allowing non-high 
school districts to issue bonds to pay legal 
claims against the districts, has passed the 
House and is now in the Senate. 

S. B. 8, Ward, the Chicago “pegged levy” 
bill, is now law. 

H. B. 256, Sprague, providing a 12% cent 
rate for the building fund regardless of bond 
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principal and interest requirements, and an 
educational levy limit of $1.80 by additional 
referendum for grades 1 to 8 and $2.80 for 
grades 1 to 12, has been recommended by 
the House Municipalities Committee, and is 
now on third reading. 

H. B. 218, Van der Vries, permitting a 
school district of less than 500,000 popula- 
tion to transfer surplus funds from the build- 
ing to the educational fund or vice versa, 
was amended in committee to provide that 
not more than 25 percent of the educational 
funds may be thus transferred. Notice of 
the proposed transfer must be publicized at 
the time the budget is publicized. If 10 per- 
cent or more of the persons voting at the 
last school election petition for an election 
upon the proposed transfer, an election must 
be held, otherwise not. The transfer is for 
one year only and the total of the levies in 
no case may exceed the total of the legal 
levy limits. The bill is on second reading in 
the House. 

H. B. 376, O'Neill, establishes a non-high- 
school district levy limit of $1.00 without 
referendum. The bill was referred to the 
Education Committee. 

H. B. 144, Lawler, allows teachers orders 
to bear interest from 2% percent to 6 per- 
cent. Passed House. 

H. B. 116, Edwards and DeGafferelly, pro- 
vides that bond levies be outside of levies 
for educational and building purposes. House 
Committee on Revenue. 

H. B. 402, Hunter and Hunter, provides 
$1.75 educational levy limit and 50 cent build- 
ing levy limit to unit districts. Committee 
on Municipalities. 

Teacher Personnel 


S. B. 192, Crisenberry and H. B. 375, 
O’Neill, provide that teachers serving in 
board-of-director districts shall continue in 
position unless notified before March 15 that 
their services are to be terminated at the 
close of the school year with written reasons 
therefor. In the Education Committee. 

S. B. 193, Crisenberry and H. B. 377, 
O'Neill, provide continuing or “indefinite” 
contracts for teachers in board of education 
districts. Details of this tenure bill appear in 
this issue. In Education committees. 

S. B. 227, Howell and Dixon, and H. B. 393, 
Collins and Garman, prescribes qualifications 
for county superintendents of schools. Com- 
mittees on Education. 

S. B. 228, Howell and Dixon, and H. B. 
392, Collins and Garman, set up new certifi- 
cation requirements for beginning teachers. 
They emphasize four-year preparation or cer- 
tification by examination after two years of 
preparation. In Education committees. 

H. B. 181, Upchurch and Allison, provides 
a minimum wage of $100 per month taught. 
First reading in House. 

S. B. 179, Droste, would protect teachers 
and others called to military service by re- 
quiring their positions to be returned to 
them at the close of the emergency. Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and Aviation. 


Reorganization 
H. B. 251, O'Neill, provides for county 
school survey committees to recommend 
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larger units for school administration and 
finance. Committee on Education. 

S. B. 201, Downing and Howell, and H. B. 
352, McGaughey and Topping, after July 1, 
1943, remove recognition and State aid from 
elementary schools with less than seven 
pupils av.a. during the last preceding two 
years except that a certificate of necessity 
for operation is granted by the county su- 
perintendent of schools and the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. In Senate and 
House committees on Education. 

H. B. 250, O’Neill, amends transportation 
law to allow districts to contract with each 
other (including non-high school districts) 
for transportation of pupils, with claims for 
State reimbursement being made by the dis- 
trict in which the pupils reside. House Com- 
mittee on Education. 


Pupil Welfare 


S. B. 20, Keane and Bidwill, provides for 
a commission for the educable mentally 
handicapped children. The Illinois Council 
for the Handicapped feels that the present 
commission for the physically handicapped 
should be changed to a commission for the 
handicapped. Third reading in Senate. 

H. B. 255, Saltiel and Rategan, is dupli- 
cate of S. B. 20. In House Committee on 
Judiciary. 

H. B. 252, O’Neill, provides a legal mini- 
mum school term of nine months of four 
weeks each. House Committee on Education. 

H. B. 159, Hayne, requires, under penalty, 
safe drinking water for schools. Horse Com- 
mittee on Public Health. 

H. B. 70, Thon, prevents sale of fireworks 
except for display under governmental super- 
vision. House Committee on Judiciary. 


Miscellaneous 


H. B. 261, Topping, Edwards and Mc- 
Gaughey, provides commission and appro- 
priation for recodifying the school law. Ap- 
proved by Committee on Education, referred 
to Committee on Appropriations. 

S. B. 100, A. P. Benson, outlines duties of 
school administrators. Senate Committee on 

* Education. 

H. B. 44, Kaindl and Saltiel, allows Chi- 
cago to have a junior college of not more 
than four years beyond high school. First 
reading in House. 

H. B. 331, Topping, makes Lincoln’s birth- 
day a legal school holiday. House Committee 
on Education. 

H. B. 150, Wood, would center all inter- 
scholastic contest control under Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. House Committee 
on Education. 

S. B. 19, Peters, allows boards to hold title 
to properties in vocational education projects. 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

H. B. 26, Dale, prevents aliens from teach- 
ing. House Committee on Efficiency and 
Economy. 

H. B. 27, Dale, would pay retirement an- 
nuities monthly instead of quarterly ; also pay 
refunds upon withdrawal monthly. Com- 
mittee on Efficiency and Economy. 

H. B. 167, Mills, places county superin- 
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tendents’ salaries on basis of last census 
Passed House. First reading in Senate. 

S. B. 150, Paddock, would allow commun- 
ity high-school districts having no buildings 
to pay tuition of pupils to other districts. 
(This may have the effect of creating many 
new community high-school districts out of 
non-high school territory. The bill contains 
no restrictions regarding the size nor valua- 
tion of the districts allowed to pay tuition 
nor does it provide for pupil transportation.) 


Some Bills Yet to Be Introduced 


Appropriations for teacher colleges and 
University of Illinois; appropriation for the 
physically handicapped children; minor 
amendments to retirement act; retirement act 
for teacher colleges and University of Illi- 
nois; remodeling of Normal School Board; 
and board of examiners for Chicago schools; 
moving the tax levy date to last Tuesday in 
September 





School Credit Unions 


® THE organization of credit unions 
among the school teachers of this 
State has slowed down in the last few 
years. In the five or six years follow- 
ing 1931 we saw the number of credit 
unions in school systems jump from 
three or four to about twenty-five, 
after which the rate of increase slowed 
down to one or two a year. Probably 
the reason for this retardation is that 
the larger school districts of the State 
were among the first to have credit 
unions, and the consolidated type in- 
volves organization of the smaller dis- 
tricts within the township or the coun- 
ty, and so is slower of achievement. 

However, we do have examples of 
the consolidated credit union in IIli- 
nois. The teachers of Proviso Town- 
ship, in the west suburban area of 
Chicago, have an up-and-coming credit 
union involving the districts within 
their township. The faculty of the 
Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity at Carbondale have joined with the 
teachers of Jackson County to form a 
credit union. 

The history of credit unions would 
seem to tell us that the growth and 
the services performed by them vary 
inversely with the salary or wages of 
their members, and their work and so- 
cial activities result in a more personal 
and intimate contact. 

It seems to me that the chief duty 
of those who are operating successful 
credit unions is to endeavor to see how 
they can aid and assist the teachers in 
smaller districts, teachers in rural dis- 
tricts, and all those who, at the present 
time, do not have access to credit 
unions and their services—Burton F. 
Scott, Chicago. 
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An Active Local Organization 



































































Officers of Danville Education Association 


Reading from left to right, bottom row: 
Alice Ross, executive board; Eleanor Mielke, 
secretary; Lena Kelley, executive board; 


® HOW can your school establish 
pleasant and profitable relations 
with the community?” 

A panel discussion of this topic was 
one of the high lights of the year’s pro- 
gram of the Danville Education Asso- 
ciation. Among the points developed 
by the panel were these: 

How can the principal help to establish 
contacts with the public? 

Is the constant struggle for bread and but- 
ter for tomorrow checking the hope that par- 
ents cherish of giving a good education to 
their children? 

Does a program of community relations 
take too much time from teachers who are 
already loaded with duties? 

It was also suggested that the follow- 
ing agencies may be used to great ad- 
vantage in establishing pleasant rela- 
tions with the community: newspapers, 
which are the best single agency; Par- 
ent-Teacher associations, ranking next 
in effectiveness; then, the radio, motion 
pictures, and visitation days. 

The discussion was directed by Dr. 
J. Earl Grinnell, dean of instruction, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, assisted by Dr. Otis G. Jamison, 
principal of the laboratory school, Terre 
Haute. Guests at the discussion in- 
cluded members of the extension classes 
of Covington, Indiana, which are under 
the instruction of Dr. Grinnell and Dr. 
Jamison, representatives of Vermilion 
County schools, and representatives of 
the Champaign Education Association 





Mildred Brandenberger, vice-president. Top 
row: W.G. Collins, treasurer; George Burow, 
president ; Merrill Faulk, executive board. 


and of the Urbana Education Associa- 
tion. A total of about 300 members 
and guests were in attendance. 

Danville Education Association was 
organized in the spring of 1939. Al- 
though the first year was largely taken 
up with perfecting the organization, a 
number of local projects were under- 
taken and contacts were made with oth- 
er similar groups in the State. E. A. 
Bates, of Danville High School faculty, 
was the first president. 

The association resumed activity 
with the opening of school last fall. 
Officers elected for the year include the 
following: 

George E. Burow, president; Mildred 
Brandenberger, vice - president; Eleanor 
Mielke, secretary; W. G. Collins, treasurer ; 
Lena Kelley, Alice Ross, and Merrill Faulk, 
executive board. 

The main study of the association for 
the present year is along the line of 
taxation, particularly local taxation and 
income. Among other interests of the 
D.E.A. are a group insurance plan, 
which is working very well, and a credit 
union, which is thriving. 

Two members of the local organiza- 
tion are also active on committees of 
larger groups. Katherine Stapp is a 
member of the National Education As- 
sociation committee on induction into 
citizenship, and Eleanor Mielke is 
chairman of the tenure committee of 
the East Central Division of the I.E.A. 
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Setters to an Qld Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


opments in the IEA 





Dass DAVE: 

I hope sincerely that 1941 will 
go down in educational history in 
Illinois as an outstanding year for 
legislation pertaining to the teaching 
personnel. Failure to secure the de- 
sired personnel legislation will delay 
educational progress in Illinois. 

In considering legislation for the 
benefit of the profession, it is quite 
proper that we begin by asking for 
the visitation upon us of higher stand- 
ards of professional preparation. This 
we will do by introducing bills calling 
for four years of college preparation 
for certification without examination, 
or two years of preparation with ex- 
amination and the necessity of com- 
pleting fifteen additional college credits 
in each successive four-year period 
through graduation with a degree. 

The examinations to be given under 
the law will be practical examinations 
in the subjects to be taught, examina- 
tions which two-year students would 
be expected to pass in the form of col- 
lege examinations. The courses to be 
studied would emphasize elementary 
courses for elementary teachers, rural- 
school courses for rural-school teach- 
ers, etc. The law would clearly pro- 
tect against retroactive administration 
affecting teachers now certificated. 

Higher standards of preparation and 
continued study necessarily involve an 
adequate return for professional serv- 
ices; hence our minimum wage bill, 
House Bill 181 by Representatives Up- 
church and Allison. I’ve written to 
you about this proposal before. Since 
then we have corresponded with more 
than 9,000 teachers in Illinois, who re- 
ceive less than $100 per month taught, 
and have received some pitiful infor- 
mation in reply, indicating the extreme 
difficulties experienced by many of our 
teachers because of the low wages re- 
ceived. An annual salary of $800 
means $15 per week during the calen- 
dar year. Many teachers receive but 


$600, or about $11 per week, or even 
less. Dave, it seems to me that this 
is a disgrace to the state of Illinois and 
to our teaching profession! We must 
not tolerate it longer. The securing 
of a minimum wage for Illinois teach- 
ers constitutes the basis for the devel- 
opment of a real profession of teach- 
ing and for a greatly improved educa- 
tional system. H.B. 181 must pass! 

Related to this proposal is that of 
providing a minimum school year of 
nine months of four weeks each. Why 
should Illinois tolerate further a mini- 
mum school year of eight calendar 
months with the average attendance 
approximating seven months? 

How can the pupils from the schools 
operating on a seven- or eight-month 
basis compete in high schools with pu- 
pils from nine- or ten-month schools? 
Certainly the modern demands upon 
public education dictate the services of 
a school operating at least nine months 
during the year. Mrs. O’Neill’s H.B. 
252 will provide the minimum school 
year of nine months. This bill needs 
united professional support! 

A third and most important item 
of teacher-welfare legislation which 
merits generous support is that of 
teacher tenure. Patient co-operation 
and study of teacher tenure by the 
committees of the Illinois Association 
of School Boards and the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association has resulted in a 
very fine teacher tenure bill, which in 
turn has gained the support of many 
state-wide organizations. Details of 
this bill are presented and discussed 
ou another page of this issue of ILtt- 
nots Epucation; hence I will not dis- 
cuss them here. I do wish to state, 
however, that I am most optimistic 
over the possibility of passing this 
measure for the benefit of teachers in 
board of education districts. 

Another bill will provide continuing 
contracts for teachers in board of di- 
rector districts. These contracts may 
be terminated at the close of the school 
year only if written notice citing rea- 
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sons for the termination are provided 
the teacher before March 15, except in 
instances where the school is closed be- 
cause of small attendance. By virtue 
of your past experience with the small- 
er schools you know, as as I do, that 
this procedure would eliminate much 
dispute locally, would provide a more 
orderly procedure of dismissal, and 
would make for longer tenure in teach- 
ing. Please watch for these two bills 
and give them your effective support! 

There are many other items of the 
legislative program related directly or 
indirectly to teacher welfare, all of 
which merit support. I do wish at the 
present time to emphasize the major 
triangle of bills related to teacher 
welfare, namely, teacher tenure (or 
continuing contract), minimum wage, 
and higher certification standards. This 
triangle, squared by the achieved goal 
of actuarial retirement, will constitute 
the foundation of a truly great profes- 
sion of teaching in Illinois. If the 
teachers of Illinois, individually and 
collectively, determinedly support these 
measures now, our goal will be 
achieved. If not, I fear that we may 
be obliged to wait many years for the 
fruition of our plans. 

Please write to me at your earliest 
convenience. 

Very truly yours, 

IRV. 





Teacher Placement 


Eighty-one percent of the 1940 de- 
gree graduates of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College are in teaching posi- 
tions or are continuing with graduate 
work, according to the annual report 
issued by Dr. Harry L. Metter, direc- 
tor of the teacher training and place- 
ment. Of the 141 degree graduates, 74 
percent are teaching, the largest per- 
centage since 1937; 7 percent are do- 
ing graduate work; and 13 percent are 
engaged in other types of work. 
Ninety-five percent of the 43 diploma 
graduates were placed in teaching posi- 
tions. 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





@ AT the hearing on the teachers’ 

minimum wage bill, the House Ed- 
ucation Committee gave to the person- 
al stories of three teachers speaking 
for the bill attention such as is seldom 
accorded to speakers at such hearings. 
R. J. Buck’s, Marvin Sower’s, and 
Viola Thompson’s revelation of their 
personal problems of existing, and at 
the same time struggling for profession- 
al improvement, moved the committee 
to place their O.K. on the bill. 

We reproduce below the Associated 
Press story of the hearing, which ap- 
peared in the Bloomington Daily Pan- 
tagraph for March 13, 1941: 


Springfield, Ill, March 12—(AP)—WPA 
workers have higher wage standards than 
hundreds of rural school teachers in Illinois, 
a young Cass County teacher told the house 
education committee at a hearing on the 
Allison-Upchurch bill to establish a minimum 
wage level of $100 a month for public school 
teachers. 

The committee sent the bill to the house 
with a “do pass” recommendation Wednes- 
day after Illinois Education Association offi- 
cials reported that 9,374 teachers—or 27 
percent of those in downstate schools—re- 
ceived less than $100 monthly. 

Principal witness for the bill was a blush- 


Speakers for Minimum Wage 

Lert to Ricut.— Mrs. Marvin Sowers, 
Marvin Sowers, president McDonough Coun- 
ty Rural Teachers Association, Birmingham; 
R. J. Buck, Beardstown; and Viola Thomp- 
son, Greenville 
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ing, slow spoken twenty-one year old 
teacher, R. J. Buck of near Beardstown, who 
said that most country school teachers “are 
too poor to get a decent education and can’t 
even afford to get married.” 

“T taught school for $65 a month last 
year, working nine hours a day, while the 
part-time WPA cook who fixed hot lunches 
for the pupils got $47 a month,” Buck said. 
“IT don’t get enough money to go to the 
University of Illinois in the summer time and 
there are hundreds with salaries just like 
mine.” 

Another witness, Marvin Sowers, presi 
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Southeastern Division Officers 


Reading from left to right, seated: C. P. 
Martin, Bridgeport, state Committee on Leg- 
islation; M. N. Todd, Lawrenceville, state 
Committee on Resolutions and member of 
executive committee; H. A. Dollahan, Sum- 
ner, president; John Nuttall, Robinson, vice- 
president; C. T. Cramer, Olney, state Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Standing: R. S. Condrey, Mt. Carmel; C. 
E. Ambrose, Oblong; N. L. Hake, Fairfield, 
chairman public relations committee; W. R. 
McIntosh, Olney, member executive commit- 
tee; M. B. Thompson, Bridgeport, secretary ; 
H. L. Hamilton, Bridgeport, retiring secre- 
tary; O. C. Anderson, Louisville, member 
appropriations committee. 





dent of the McDonough County Teachers 
Association, said that he was making $82.50 
a month for an eight month school term 
after teaching in country schools since 1931. 

The Illinois Education Association reported 
on a survey which disclosed that lowest 
salaries were in Brown County, where 81 
percent of the teachers were paid under $100 
a month. 

Bert Kohler of Glen Ellyn, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Illinois As- 
sociation of School Boards, said that the 
legislature, if it passed the minimum wage 
act, should give school boards authority to 
levy increased taxes to pay the higher sala- 
ries. 

An I.E.A. representative answered 
that the State-equalization aid of 
$1,048 per district now makes it 
possible for a county like Saline, with 
a low assessed valuation per pupil, to 
pay 94 percent of its teachers $100 
per month or more. 


* * * 


Education Is Defense 
Money Spent for Schools Is Money 
Spent for Defense is the title of the 
eight-page illustrated booklet recently 
released by the Public Relations Coun- 
cil of the IL.E.A. The publication 
points out that: 
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During the depression the support of the 
public schools, unlike many other govern- 
mental agencies, was materially curtailed. 
Expenditures for Illinois common schools 
were cut $20,000,000 during the period from 
1931-39. Now that we are entering a period 
of national emergency, the time has come to 
rehabilitate this arm of the Government 
which is the cornerstone of American democ- 
racy. 

Public schools in Illinois obtain approxi- 
mately 90 percent of their support from the 
local property tax. This source of revenue 
has dwindled in recent years due to sharp 
cuts in the assessed valuation of property in 
Illinois. 

The booklet shows graphically that 
the assessed valuation of property in 
Illinois dropped 39 percent from 1929 
to 1939. 





asscssep Zabuation oF iLLinois 
PROPERTY HAS DROPPED 
39 PERCENT IN 10 VEARS 


ASSESSED VALLIATION 
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Also graphically presented is the 
fact that Illinois spends more than 
twice as much annually for soft 
drinks and chewing gum as it does 
on the State Distributive Fund. One 
legislator in commenting on the book- 
let said, “I guess we have money to 
buy what we really want.” 

House Bills 225 and 226 (Edwards- 
Hunter) and Senate Bills 134 and 
135, (Thompson-Howell) are ana- 
lyzed, showing that the proposed in- 
crease in the State Distributive Fund 
of $3,064,000 would: 
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SOFT DRINKS - CHEWING GUM 
AND jh STATE SCHOOL FUND 
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Provide a $5 flat-grant for each high- 
school pupil in average daily attendance. The 
flat-grant principle has long been established 
for elementary pupils. Schools receive $11 for 
each elementary pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. At present the State provides no 
support for 282,941 high-school pupils, while 
equalization aid is furnished to 58,848 high- 
school pupils. 

High schools have been recognized many 
times by court decisions as a part of the 
common schools. As yet the Legislature has 
not recognized them as a part of the com- 
mon schools through a program of financial 
support to all high-school pupils. 

Equalization aid to high schools was estab- 
lished two years ago. This plan has brought 
State support to only 17 percent of the high- 
school pupils. The State should aid in the 
education of all children in the entire public 
school system. 


The bills would also provide: 


That a part of the increase in the State 
Distributive Fund would be used to raise the 
equalization level to the elementary schools 
from $51 per pupil in ap.a. to $56. This 
higher equalization level would still be far 
below the $80 equalization level now estab- 
lished for each high-school pupil but is a 
step in bridging the gap between the two 
levels. 

That the $51 equalization level is too low 
is established by the fact that non-equalized 
districts in towns of 2,500 to 5,000 popula- 
tion now spend $96 per pupil, while the 
equalized districts of the same population 
spend only $57 per pupil. 

None of the proposed increase would go 
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to small one-room schools. Some persons use 
the fact that Illinois has 4,000 schools with 
an average daily attendance of less than ten 
pupils as an excuse for opposing any and all 
increases in the State support of schools. 
Their objections are not valid in this case 
because the increase in the equalization level 
from $51 to $56 would send no more State 
funds to schools with an average daily at- 
tendance of less than 18.7 pupils, or an en- 
rollment of about 21 or more pupils, the rea- 
son being that small schools are now equal- 
ized to a level of $1,048 per district. 

The need for granting districts sup- 
porting twelve grades an educational 
tax rate equivalent to that now per- 
mitted in non-high-school areas is 
graphically portrayed. The booklet 
states: 

A rank injustice now exists in the maxi- 
mum tax rate permitted without referendum 
to districts supporting twelve grades. Their 
maximum educational rate without refer- 
endum is only $1, while in non-high school 
areas a $1.75 rate is permitted without ref- 
erendum, ($1.00 to the elementary district 
and 75 cents to the over-lying high-school 
district) . 

Areas having separate high-school dis- 
tricts are permitted a $2.00 educational rate 
without referendum ($1.00 to the elementary 
district and $1.00 to the over-lying high- 
school district). 

Twelve-grade districts are disappearing be- 
cause of discrimination in maximum tax rates 
permitted without referendum. The Legisla- 
ture has solved this problem for one twelve- 
grade district, Chicago, through special legis- 
lation called the “peggd levy.” 

The Legislature should come to the rescue 
of the down-state twelve-grade districts by 
removing the present unfair discrimination. 

Single copies of the booklet may be 
obtained free upon request; or they 
may be purchased at the rate of $1.00 


per hundred or $7.00 per thousand. 
* * * 
Teachers Hear Panel on 
Reorganization 
Clinton County teachers heard a 
spirited discussion of school reorgan- 
ization by six of their own members 
at the institute held in Breese, Febru- 
ary 14. Those defending the present 
order were: Vernie Lawrence; Beecher 
Johnston, Carlyle; W. S. Simonton, 
Beckemeyer. Those proposing a 
reorganization of the schools were: 
F. O. Prout, Carlyle; V. V. Barcroit, 
Trenton; John Collins, New Baden. 
The chairman, A. A. Vail, Breese, 
made it clear that the speakers were 
drafted to present the arguments pro 
and con and were not necessarily pre- 
senting their own personal views on 
the subject —B.1.G. 
Panel of Clinton County Teachers 
School Reorganization 
Lert to Ricut.—Vernie Lawrence; Beech- 
er Johnston, Carlyle; W. S. Simonton, 
Beckemeyer; A. A. Vail, Breese; F. O. Prout, 


Carlyle; V. V. Barcroft, Trenton; John Col- 
lins, New Baden. 
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Illinois Education 


By ELOISE P. BINGHAM 
Editor, Illinois Education 


ae number of the study unit series 
is devoted to a presentation and analy- 
sis of the. teacher tenure bill intro- 
duced by Senator Crisenberry into the 
Sixty-second General Assembly and 
hereinafter referred to as S. B. 193. 
(The number of the identical bill in- 
troduced in the House by Mrs. O’Neill 
is H. B. 377.) 

It will be noted that the provisions 
of S. B. 193 do not apply to teachers 
in board-of-director districts. Their 
bill is S. B. 192, also introduced by 
Senator Crisenberry (H. B. 375, 
O’Neill), which is a continuing con- 
tract bill. It provides that a board of 
school directors must notify a teacher, 
principal, or superintendent in its em- 
ploy by March 15 of the year in which 
any regular employment contract ex- 
pires, whether or not he is to be re- 
employed. Failure so to notify shall 
result in re-employment, and, in cases 
where notice is not given, the board is 
required not later than the close of the 
school term to issue a regular contract. 
If the teacher is notified that he is not 
to be re-employed, he must be given 
reasons in writing. Notice of accept- 
ance must be given by the teacher 
within thirty days, and any contract 
may be terminated by mutual consent. 

S. B. 193 (H. B. 377), the tenure 
bill applying to board of school in- 
spector and board-of-director districts 
in the downstate, has the joint spon- 
sorship of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois Association of 
School Boards. Representatives of the 
Illinois Federation of Teachers were 
called into conference by the Tenure 
Committee of the I.E.A. Approval of 
the principles incorporated in the bill 
was expressed by representatives of or- 
ganizations participating in the confer- 
ence on school legislation called by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The bill thus is truly the product of 
an effort to find all possible areas of 
agreement among interested groups, 
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Provisions of the Teacher Tenure Bill 





and the most intelligent and satis- 
factory compromises in areas where 
complete agreement could not be 
reached. 

Teacher groups and others interested 
in advancing the employment and dis- 
charge of teachers on a merit basis will 
at this point want to familiarize them- 
selves with the provisions of the bill. 
In order to present the actual text of 
the proposed new section and a de- 
tailed analysis that it is believed will 
aid in the study of the bill, it is neces- 
sary to reduce discussion to a mini- 
mum. However, it may be well to ex- 
amine briefly these points: (1) the ef- 
fective date of tenure; (2) the causes 
for dismissal; (3) the right of appeal. 

It will be noted that teachers who 
have served two or more years in the 
district where employed on the effec- 
tive date of the Act, will achieve tenure 
status one year later. While it is the 
feeling of many teachers that, in the 
case of those who have served two or 
more years in the district, tenure 
should be effective upon enactment, 
the I.E.A. Tenure Committee agreed 
to this provision inasmuch as reli- 
able opinion inclines to the view 
that the specific statement in the bill 
does not affect the time at which such 
teachers may legally enter upon con- 
tinuing tenure. Most teachers will have 
received their contracts for the ensuing 
year before the effective date of the 
Act. Such contracts will in any event 
have to be fulfilled before the teacher 
can be employed under the continu- 
ing status provided for in the bill. 

Causes for dismissal are those men- 
tioned in sections 115 and 127 of the 
School Law. Section 115 mentions 
specifically incompetency, cruelty, neg- 
ligence, immorality, or other sufficient 
cause. Section 127 reads that the 
board may dismiss any teacher “when- 
ever, in the opinion of the board of 
education, he is not qualified to teach, 
or whenever, in the opinion of the 
board of education, the interests of the 
schools may require it.” The I.E.A. 
Tenure Committee agreed to the reten- 
tion of this section in view of certain 
specific safeguards against irresponsi- 
ble action by any board of education 
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that are written into the bill. These 
safeguards are as follows: 

1. A specific statement of cause for 
dismissal in writing either during the 
probationary period or after the teach- 
er has attained tenure status. 

2. The right of a hearing, public 
at the request of either party, the 
right of the teacher to be present with 
counsel and to cross-examine witnesses, 
the right of the teacher to present de- 
fenses to the charges against her and 
to call upon the board to subpoena 
witnesses for her up to the limit of ten 
witnesses; and the responsibility of the 
board to arrange for a stenographic 
record of the proceedings at the hear- 
ing, with a transcript of such record 
available at the cost of the party re- 
questing it. 

3. The right of an appeal from the 
decision of the employing board to an 
appeal committee appointed by the 
county superintendent of schools; the 
power of the appeal committee to re- 
view the evidence as recorded and, if 
so requested, from the transcript of 
the proceedings, and, if it finds such 
action justified, to reverse the deci- 
sion of the employing board, where- 
upon the teacher must be reinstated in 
her position. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit to be 
derived from such legislation is that it 
will make the teaching staff in any 
community responsive to the consensus 
of the entire community regarding the 
welfare of the schools, rather than to 
whatever minority group may most ef- 
fectively make itself felt in the em- 
ployment and dismissal of teachers. 
It will relieve school boards from such 
pressure. It will result in the earlier 
elimination of the unfit from the teach- 
ing profession. It will encourage pro- 
fessional growth of the teaching per- 
sonnel and insure that the welfare of 
the child becomes the end-product of 
teaching. The teacher will be occu- 
pied with doing her job, not with keep- 
ing it. 

Security of position during satis- 
factory service is to be desired by the 
teacher. Teachers so protected are 
even more to be desired by the com- 
munities they serve. 
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A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF PROVISIONS OF S. B. 193 AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS OF THE I.E.A. TENURE COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
AS A PART OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE AND APPROVED 


BY THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 








RECOMMENDATION 
oF I.E.A. TENURE PROVISION OF 
ITEM OF OBSERVATION CoMMITTEE S. B. 193 





Omits board of director districts... sini Yes 
Covers all board of education oat watt a 

inspector districts except Chicago............. Yes 
Retains three-year permissive tenure qe 

smaller districts Yes 
Applies to all certificated employes in dis- 

tricts affected. Yes 
Effective date of tenure under new Act (for 

teachers who have served two years or more 


in district) 1 year after 


1 year after 


effective date effective 


of Act 


Length of probationary period 2 years 


Period of giving dismissal notice before end 


of probation 60 days 


Failure to give such notice —— probation 


gives tenure.. Implied 





Reasons stated pon dismissal: 


a) Decision to reduce number of teachers.. Specific 
b) Decrease in number of pupils Implied in a) Implied in a) 


Kind of employment discontinued.......... Specifi 


c 


Immorality Sec. 115, 


School Law 
Negligence Ibid. 
Incompetency Ibid. 
ee henchpniienhecinpentadeidiens Ibid. 
Other sufficient cause. Ibid. 


#) Opinion of the Board that 


(1) Teacher is not qualified Sec. 127, 


School Law 
(2) Interests of the schools require it__.. Ibid. 


Provision for reinstatement of teacher dis- 


date of Act 
2 or 3 years 


60 days 
Yes 


Specific 


missed for reasons 10a and 10c above........... If position rein- position re- 
stated within instated 
less than two within one 


years 


Age at which indefinite tenure becomes annual 


tenure * 65 years 





Dismissal during srailonate | eri: 
a) Notice given by registere Yes 
b) Specific and valid causes stoan Yes 
c) Time of notice—60 days before end of 
probationary period. Yes 


Charges against teacher on tenure: 
a) Reasonable warning in writing in cases 
= causes are deemed to be remedi- 


b) Chores must be specific Yes 
c) Charges must be in writing 
d) Notice of charges served upon teacher 

60 days before effective date of dis- 

lc ticeeekeccbiateddicagicteddipndastsonattccered. Yes 


Provisions for the hearing: 
a) Time between notice of charges and 


date of hearing At least 
10 days 





b) Time for teacher to request hearing 


after charges Within 
10 days 


c) Hearing public at request of either 

teacher or board Yes 
d) Number of witnesses teacher may call 

may not be limited to fewer than 10.. Yes 
e) Board required to issue subpoenas Yes 
f) Testimony taken under oath Yes 
g) Teacher may have counsel and cross- 

examine witnesses Yes 
h) Teacher may stead defenses against 

charges.__...... Yes 
i) Board ‘“ieeed to. arrange for steno- 








graphic record of proceedings Requested * 


tThe committee’s report was amended by the Delegate Assembly to 
bationary teacher as well, but the recommendation was not incorporated in the 
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calendar 
year 


65 years 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


At least 
10 days 


Within 
10 days 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes; teacher 


uire such notice to the pro- 


ill. 


*See footnote page Bre. 





/ oO od ser secer 


Combine these 
Wonder Spots 
in One Grand Vacation 


YOUR ENTIRE TRIP IN 
AIR-CONDITIONED LUXURY AND 
THE COST IS SURPRISINGLY LOW 


This year combine four incomparable West- 
ern attractions into one grand vacation tour. 


Ride the famous Denver Zepuyr, overnight 
from Chicago to Colorado. Spend thrilling days 
in the heart of the Rockies. See Mile-High 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, Boulder 
and the alpine beauty of Estes Park. 


Then, on through the Colorado Rockies and 
the Feather River Canyon during daylight 
hours, to enchanting California. 


Return through the evergreen Pacific North- 
west. Then visit glorious Glacier or Magic 
Yellowstone, or both. Glacier, with its windi 
trails, mountain randeur, beautiful lakes an 
cozy chalets. Yellowstone, with its amazing 
geysers, mud volcanoes, boiling pools and awe- 
inspiring fall and canyon, 


Burlington’s special low summer fares 
combined with attractively priced tours and 
accommodations in the Parks make the total 
cost of this grand vacation surprisingly low. 


Travel independently or join a Burlington 
Escorted Tour with everything arranged in 
advance. Either way, Burlington gives you the 
greatest travel value. Mail coupon for illus- 
trated booklets and information. 


TRAVEL ON CREDIT! Take your vacation this 
summer and pay later. Check coupon for details 
of this convenient service. 


Room 524, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free illustrated booklets, rates and 


All-e: ours 
C Check here for Travel Credit information 




















Is Government a Business? 


USINESS as we know it today eventuates in a series 
Be transactions for gain or profit. The progressive 

refinements of price-fixing techniques and restraints of 
trade by which profits are maintained, can hardly result 
in an equitable distribution among the entire population 
of the benefits accruing from our economic system. We 
observe that while some few persons become wealthy, 
many others are sunk in poverty, Methods that operate 
to create an aristocracy of wealth and a great body of 
exploited workers in the lower income groups, can hardly 
be said to be in the public good. Yet this is the end result 
of unregulated business competition. 

But government in the United States, if we still may 
believe the founding fathers, was created to “promote the 
general welfare.” Democratic government is thus an ex- 
pression of the consensus as to the pattern our social 
arrangements shall take so as to result in the greatest 
good for the greatest number. It seeks to insure equality 
of opportunity to all, including the humblest. At our 
present state of development, we interpret that to mean 
food, shelter, medical service, et cetera, to maintain 
physical well-being; educa‘ion for social, civic, and voca- 
tional efficiency; religious and recreational facilities to 
develop and preserve emotional balance and ethical sound- 
ness, an opportunity to work and receive a return com- 
mensurate with the service, and decent security in old age. 

Efficiency and economy in government are to be desired 
if they are interpreted to mean the most efficient manage- 
ment of men and money to secure maximum returns in 
public welfare. Interpreted in any narrower sense “effi- 
ciency and economy” in government serve to accentuate 
the inequalities which some features of our economy pro- 
duce.—E.P.B. 


H. B. 251—County School Surveys 


many school districts. The great need is for a legal, 
orderly plan whereby all the people will begin to 
study and think on a problem that affects all the people. 

The child in the tiny school may have no playmate of 
the same age, may be the only one in his class, and may 
miss much training in social contacts and in learning how 
to play, live, and work with other children. We have in 
Illinois 4,200 districts with an average daily attendance 
of less than 10 pupils each! We have 2,200 districts with 
fewer than 7 pupils each and about 1,100 with 5 or fewer 
pupils in average attendance! 

The school of small attendance has a higher per capita 
cost and yet has a more meager educational offering in 
general than does the larger school. Illinois has one-tenth 
of all school districts of the Nation and with 12,129 dis- 


M = people in Illinois today realize that we have too 
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tricts tops the list for all of the states of the Union. 
H. B. 251 (O’Neill) provides that the county superin- 
tendent of schools shall call a meeting of the school-board 
members of his county to elect a school survey committee 
of five members, three to be chosen by board members 
from rural school districts and two by members from urban 
districts. Committee members need not be board members. 


The survey committee would meet quarterly and have 
special meetings as needed in order to study present school 
districts and to propose desirable organization. The county 
superintendent would act as executive secretary. Public 
hearings would be held. Information would be given to 
the public. A tentative report would be given as of July 1, 
1942 and opportunity given for residents of the county 
to be heard upon said report. A final report would be 
made as of December 31, 1942, with maps showing 
boundaries of recommended school districts. Such would 
be proposed with a view toward affording better educa- 
tional opportunities, more efficient and economical admin- 
istration, and a more equitable distribution of school 
revenues. The Superintendent of Public Instruction would 
upon request assist committees and provide them with 
information. Recommendations regarding reorganization 
of districts would be advisory only. A small appropriation 
is made for the work of the survey committees, which 
would terminate on December 31, 1942. 


H. B. 251 offers the democratic way of studying, in 
orderly, legal manner, on a state-wide basis, a problem 
that thinking citizens know should be studied. It is 
believed that small schools are today continued by tradi- 
tion, largely because the people have not studied in an 
orderly, systematic way the problems involved in district 
organization. Schoo! reorganization must be of and by 
the people and must appear to be best for their children. 
H. B. 251 offers the basis of a study movement that should 
bring much good in that direction, especially since State 
assistance is now being offered for transporting school 
children.—L.R.G. 


Federal Aid to Education 


RECENT speech of the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
A tion, Hon. John W. Studebaker, indicates that the idea 

of Federal aid to general education is temporarily re- 
placed by a plan to center attention on a few definite areas 
such as adult civic education, school programs of health and 
physical education, increased appropriations under existing 
vocational education Acts, etc. That local district prob- 
lems arising from population shifts brought about by de- 
fense activities will be recognized, seems likely with the 
announcement that the N.E.A. will sponsor a $300,000,000 
appropriation bill, providing that up to one-fourth of the 
amount may be used to relieve districts confronted with 
such emergency conditions.—E.P.B. 
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ce Pace With 


lunar 


SOUTHERN : 
June 9-August 1. 
WESTERN: 
June 9-July 18. July 18- 
August 22. 


STATE NORMAL: 
Campus June 10-August 6. 
National Music Camp, In- 
terlochen, Mi June 29- 
‘ tudies 





ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL In THE 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Higher professional requirements embodied in the proposed hold the bachelor’s degree. In the 1941 summer program, the 

certification change calling for four years of college prepara- accent will fall on late trends in safety education; consumer 

tion for teaching in Illinois will prompt many teachers education; rural sociology; plays, games, and music for rural 

further training this summer in the Illinois State Teachers schools; field trips in geography, the social studies, and sci- 
to meet ; and developmen 


ferences will provide the opportunity 
study. It is a real challenge to keep pace with your profession. 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR OF COLLEGE IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED 
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To the Teachers rus or orcs 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


@ DO YOU meet the requirements for 

teaching in a “Recognized” ele- 
mentary or high school? Are the re- 
quirements for teaching in a two- or 
three-year high school the same as 
those for a four-year high school? 
These are important questions for the 


teacher, for lack of proper preparation 
might mean failure to secure a de- 
sirable position. 

Next year (1941-’42) all “special 
aid” districts (both elementary and 
high school) will find it necessary to 
employ only teachers who meet the re- 
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MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground . . . More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. Especial emphasis is given 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education . . . More than 400 educa- 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
tation — plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 
outstanding ‘opportunity. “Two terms — the 
first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June i6 and 17.. 
second term,:-Monday, July 28. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session 


713 Administration Building 


y) 


. registration for 
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quirements outlined in the following 
paragraphs. If the teachers do not meet 
the requirements the school will not 
be “Recognized,” and if it is not 
“Recognized” the “special aid” district 
will not be granted its “special aid.” 
This statement is based directly on the 
school law which provides that: 

... after July 1, 1941, any school dis 
trict which fails to maintain a recognized 
school (or to provide educational facilities 
for its pupils in a recognized school) for an 
given school year shall not be granted its 
equalization quota as determined for that 
year... 


This applies to both elementary and 
high schools. Also, under this law cer- 
tain non-high districts will qualify for 
“special aid.” 


Teachers in Elementary Schools 
Under the authority of the law 
which gives the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction the power “to determine 
the standards for recognition of ele- 
mentary schools” the following re- 
quirements have been set up: 


After July 1, 1941, an elementary school 
taught by a teacher with less than two years 
of college training can not be “Recognized” 
unless that teacher has earned at least five 
semester hours during the three years prior 
to the beginning of the school year for which 
“Recognition” is sought. In schools of more 
than one elementary teacher, each one must 
meet this requirement. For example, an ele- 
mentary school taught by a teacher with 
less than two years of college training can 
not be “Recognized” for the school year 
1941-"42, unless the teacher has earned at 
least five semester hours between September 
1, 1938, and September 1, 1941. 

Also, an elementary teacher with two 
years or more of training is expected to 
secure additional training at reasonable in- 


| tervals, depending on the total amount and 
| kind of training which that teacher has had 


After July 1, 1941, an elementary school 
will not be “Recognized” if taught by a be- 
ginning teacher with less than two years of 


| college training. 


After July 1, 1941, a teacher in an ele- 
mentary school must not only be properly 
certificated as required by law but should 
have some professional training in the field 
in which she teaches. (For example, a pri- 
mary teacher in a village or city elementary 


| school should have special training in pri- 
| mary work, and a teacher in a rural ele- 
| mentary school should have some training 





not only in elementary education but in 
rural methods and practices, either as sepa- 
rate courses or as definite units in com- 
posite courses.) Failure of a teacher to have 
some training in the field in which she is 
teaching will seriously jeopardize the “Rec- 
ognition” of the school .. . 

Note.—The number of semester 
hours required in the above may be 
secured by summer school, extension 
classes, correspondence work or special 
examinations if accepted as regular 
credit by a recognized institution of 
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higher learning. Also, a teacher who is 
not a graduate of a four-year high 
school need not complete the high- 
school work, but may enroll as a spe- 
cial student. The “college training” 
and the “five semester hours” must, of 
course, be at the college level, i.e., 
acceptable for college credit. 


Teachers in Four-Year High Schools 

Teacher preparation requirements 
for those teaching in “Recognized” 
four-year high schools are outlined on 
pages 47-56 of the new bulletin on The 
Recognition and Accrediting of Illinois 
Secondary Schools, prepared jointly by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the University of Illinois and 
published under date of December, 
1939. (Reprinted October, 1940, with 
no changes in these requirements.) Be- 
cause the supply is limited, this bul- 
letin cannot be sent to teachers, but 
every high-school principal has re- 
ceived a copy. 


Teachers in Two- and Three-Year 
High Schools 

Boys and girls attending two- and 
three-year high schools are entitled to 
as well-trained teachers as are those 
attending four-year schools. However, 
these teachers frequently must teach in 
several fields, and it is difficult to qual- 
ify completely in all subjects. There- 
fore the requirements have been modi- 
fied as follows: 

All new teachers of subjects for which 
credit is given are expected to qualify with 
a degree from a recognized institution of 
higher learning and meet fully the minimum 
(Classification III) requirements set up in 
the bulletin on The Recognition and Ac- 
crediting of Illinois Secondary Schools 
(pages 47-56) in at least three subject fields 
taught by them. Any teacher who meets 
these qualifications and is assigned additional 
subjects must qualify with some college prep- 
aration in the additional subjects taught 
This ruling is not retroactive, but academic 
teachers without degrees who have been 
employed in the same school will be expected 
to teach in the fields of their major and 
minor preparation. 

INTERPRETATION.—In interpreting the 
above ruling the term “subject fields” means 
general fields such as the field of history, 
mathematics, foreign language, physical 
science, biological science, or agriculture. 

A “new” teacher is defined as one who did 
not teach last year in the same two- or 
three-year high school or in any other recog- 
nized two- or three-year high school in IIli- 
nois. However, teachers who taught in an- 
other recognized high school in Illinois last 
year will be expected to teach in the fields 
of their major and minor preparation the 
same as are those who are re-employed to 
teach in the same school 

All “new” teachers must have degrees. In 
order that the ruling shall not be retroactive, 
this is not required of other teachers, but 
those not having degrees and those deficient 
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in preparation for the subjects they will 
teach should take work to meet the require- 
ments. Failure to do so will jeopardize the 
recognized standing of the school. 

Please note that these standards are re- 
quirements for teaching in a “Recognized” 
school (whether elementary or high) and that 
they are not the requirements for issuance, 
registration or renewal of teachers’ certifi- 
cates. If there are any questions, see your 
county superintendent of schools. 





Conserving Schoolbooks 

On the “Pedagogy Thru Pictures” 
page of the February, 1941 Journal of 
the National Education Association, J. 





“pos 
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E. Clettenberg, superintendent, School 
District Number 15, Palatine, illus- 
trates the way his schools are adding 
about two years of life to their school- 
books through lacquering book covers. 





Biennial Open House 

Tuesday, April 29, has been selected 
as the date for the biennial Open 
House at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. This will be in the evening to 
enable parents, teachers in-service, 
alumni, and friends of the university 
living at some distance to attend. 


2 trips out of 3 are free! 


... because Super-Coach travel costs only 
one-third as much as driving my own car’ 


“It’s easy to figure out! Since I can travel by air-conditioned Greyhound Super- 
Coach for only a cent and a fraction per mile—and it cost 4% cents to operate 
my own small car—lI'm really saving the cost of two trips out of every three. 
As a result I'm a widely traveled person... 1 can afford to be, and so can you! 
Take a tip... take a Greyhound trip next week-end or next vacation!” 


GREYHOUND 


F R EF E! A brand new “Amazing 


* America” Cartoon Map, 
with more than 100 entertaining pictures 
and stories, in full color. Simply mail this 
coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 

12th & Wabash, Chicago, IIlinois. 


City 
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Going to Summer School? 


HERE ARE COURSES, CLIMATE, 


RECREATION TO 


National College of Education 


Location.—Evanston, suburban to Chi- 
cago, on the shore of Lake Michigan 

SumMMER Session.—Six-week session: June 
23 to August 1. Three special two-week ses- 
sions: June 30 to July 11; July 14 to July 
25; August 4 to August 15 

CurricuLum.—The college will utilize the 
resources of a large cosmopolitan community 


YOUR TASTE 


in its 1941 summer session. Special courses 
of interest are offered for teachers of the ele- 
mentary grades, kindergarten and nursery 
school, as well as for superintendents, prin- 
cipals and supervisors. 

Demonstration centers vitalize the work of 
the summer school. Opportunities for ob- 
servation are available in the laboratory 
school of the college as well as in public 
schools in the community. There is the spe- 

















hildren and young people generally as well as 
adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum ... 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant réle, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is “‘a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 


for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 








The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 


a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 


taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 


thing else. 


Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, smali towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 
fun at little cost. 


Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 
doing any number of other things. 


v-33 














National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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cial clinic and laboratory, where students 
will be able to observe the methods used 
with retarded primary and elementary school 
children. 

Some of the courses offered are: curricu- 
lum workshop; art and music for kinder- 
garten, primary and elementary grades; 
reading for early elementary grades; reading 
for later elementary grades; arithmetic in 
the elementary school; social studies in the 
elementary school; science in the elementary 
school, including biology and geography; 
nursery school education; educational tests 
and remedial instruction; safety education; 
education for democratic living; current 
trends in elementary education. 


Northwestern University 


Location.—Evanston, Illinois, on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, and Chicago 


Summer Session.—June 23 to August 16 


CurricutumM.—The School of Education 
will provide extensive and well-integrated 
opportunities for teachers in service, pros- 
pective teachers, administrators, and guid- 
ance workers at all levels. 

The School of Speech will offer a compre- 
hensive program for teachers and directors 
of debate, public speaking, and dramatics, 
and for specialists in speech re-education. 
During the eight weeks of the session, crews 
and casts composed of summer students will 
stage at least five standard productions in 
the University Theatre. 

The School of Journalism will offer courses 
designed for teachers of journalism and ad- 
visers to school publications. The School of 
Music, which will this year limit its regis- 
tration to 600 students, will have a broad 
program for teachers, directors, and super- 
visors of music. 

The work of all schools will be closely 
interrelated so that a student may take for 
credit courses in schools other than the one 
in which he is registered. 

Timely—As usual the program for the 
summer will include numerous afternoon and 
evening lectures, recitals and concerts. Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday tours to points 
of interest in Chicago will be arranged and 
conducted by the university’s staff. 


University of Denver 


Location.—University Park Campus, Den- 
ver, Colorado, in the heart of the Rockies 

SumMeER Session.—June 17 to August 22: 
first term, June 17 to July 18; second term, 
July 21 to August 22 

CurricutuMm.—A full schedule of courses 
will be offered in liberal arts and sciences, 
education, teacher-training, fine arts, dra- 
matics, speech, social work, business admin- 
istration and commercial education, and li- 
brarianship. 


Timely.—Special conferences to be held 
during the 1941 summer session, include the 
Elementary Education Workshop, Secondary 
Education Workshop, Business Education 
Conference, American Folklore Conference, 
Speech Workshop, Square Dance Clinic, Sci- 
ence Teacher Symposium, Colloid Sympos- 
ium, Administrators and Supervisors Confer- 
ence, Parent Education Institute and Citizens 
Conference on Government Management. 

The recreational program includes after- 
noon, evening, and week-end excursions to 
scenic spots in the far-famed Rockies. 
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Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Location.—Charleston, [Illinois, within 
nine miles of Lincoln Log Cabin State Park 
over an improved highway and within six 
miles of Fox Ridge State Park on the Em- 
barrass River. 


SumMeER Session.—June 16 to August 8 


CurricuLuM.—Many courses will be of- 
fered which are designed especially for teach- 
ers in service. These include: rural-school 
curriculum studies, rural-school observation, 
consumer education, music in rural schools, 
penmanship methods, plays and games for 
rural schools, rural sociology, and methods 
in social science for elementary schools. The 
course in rural school observation is de- 
signed to give rural teachers an opportunity 
to observe the methods and techniques of a 
modern one-room school. Observation will 
be supplemented with readings and discus- 
sions concerning the administration of a 
rural school. 

Student teaching and observation facilities 
will be available for the summer term. 

Seven new courses will comprise the cur- 
riculum for students who enroll for the 
geography-history field study of Eastern 
United States, which will be conducted dur- 
ing the 1941 summer session. The traveling 
class, which will use the first and last weeks 
of the summer term in classroom activities 
on the campus, will spend six weeks in a 
field study extending south to the T.V.A. 
area and Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, east to colonial Virginia and Washing- 
ton, northeast to New York City and the 
Boston Bay area, and north to northern New 
England and the Adirondacks. The work 
will be under the direction of two instruc- 
tors. Textbooks and special study guides 
prepared by the instructors will serve the 
class throughout the term and a selected 
traveling library will accompany the party 
to the field camps. Students will elect pro- 
jects of special interest in each field of study. 

Classes during the summer term meet five 
times a week for sixty-minute periods, thus 
completing the equivalent for a _ twelve- 
weeks’ course during the regular session. The 
regular load for the summer term is three 
full courses, giving twelve hours of credit. 
Classes in required physical education and 
library use may be taken in addition. 

Timely—The Summer Education Confer- 
ence and Exhibit will be held July 1 to 3. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Location.—DeKalb, Illinois, within a sixty- 
five mile drive to Chicago 


Summer Session.—June 16 to August 8 


CurRICULUM.—The summer school pro- 
gram provides practically the same offer- 
ings as the regular program. 

Timely —tThere are four special features: 
(1) a P-T-A Congress on the campus June 
26 and 27; (2) a Child Guidance Clinic 
July 1, 2, and 3, by the staff from the In- 
stitute of Juvenile Research; (3) an educa- 
tional exhibit of materials July 22 and 23, 
and (4) a series of lectures on English liter- 
ature by Dr. Moody E. Prior, of Northwest- 
ern University. In connection with the 
book exhibit the college will conduct an In- 
stitute on Professional Relations, with the 
co-operation of the N.E.A. 
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The school maintains an arrangement for 
swimming and golfing at a nominal fee for 
students at the DeKalb pool and country 
club. A regular program of intramural 
sports is planned. 


Illinois State Normal University 

Location.—Normal, Illinois, in the heart 
of central Illinois. Highways and transporta- 
tion lines converging at this point make it 
possible for many students to attend the 
summer session while living at some distance 
from the campus. 

At Interlochen, Michigan, in the North 
Woods, is the National Music Camp affi- 
liated with Normal University. 

At East Bay Camp, Lake Bloomington, 
fourteen miles from the campus is the 


“School of the Woods,” that part of the 
summer session devoted to the training of 
recreational leaders. Also at East Bay 
Camp, Lake Bloomington, is the Social 
Studies Laboratory, a project of the Ili- 
nois Council on the Social Studies affiliated 
with Normal University. 

SumMMER Session.—June 10 to August 6; 
National Music Camp, June 29 to August 
24; Social Studies Laboratory, August 11 to 
August 29 

CurricuLuM.—Offered during the summer 
term at Normal are a number of courses 
designed especially for teachers in service. 
Two workshops, one in rural education and 
one in elementary education, will be open 
to students this year. Spanish instruction 

(Continued on page 218) 








Treat your cold as serious. 
Don't try to “wear it out”. 
Don't be ashamed to “give- 
in". Many serious disorders 
start with cold “Symptoms”. 
So —watch it. It's just good 
common sense to take care of 
yourself and it's WISE to 
take ALKA-SELTZER to help 
you weather the distress. 


* A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY 
of ALKA-SELTZER is yours 


gs 


HEADACHES, MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS, 
MUSCULAR FATIGUE and ACID INDIGESTION 
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But What Do 


You Do About Yours? 
—Here Is What You Should Do: 


Start at once to take care of yourself. Take 
ALKA-SELTZER to relieve the distress. 


Watch your diet—avoid crowded, overheated 
rooms. Get plenty of rest and dress comfort- 
ably. Don't try to stay on your feet if you 
have a fever. 


Gargle with ALKA-SELTZER to ease the 
Lo af sore throat caused by the 

too—ALKA-SELTZER can 
vive you lant eilective rail in many otha 
common ailments. Take it also for . 
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Hinds Oven can “‘turn on 
the heat” up to 350° 


to prove the climate-sure qualities of 
HINDS HONEY and ALMOND CREAM! 


HIS laboratory oven is only one of 
the many reasons why Hinds is 
famous as the lotion that works. 

Here in this oven, Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream is subjected to rigid temperature tests, 
with the result that the famous Hinds formula 
for hand lotion retains its smoothing action 
in any climate, any weather! 

Every ingredient that goes into the mak- 
ing of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
is likewise tested and analyzed for purity 
and helpful skin-smoothing action. 

Use Hinds on dry, chapped hands, face, 
and body, wherever skin needs smoothing. 
Extra-creamy, extra-softening—even one 
application of Hinds helps dry, rough 
hands feel softer... look prettier! $1, 50¢, 
25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

Send for a sample of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream— FREE! Write Lebn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 


Copyright, 11, Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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Left above: Worker at IIli- 
nois State Museum's Central 
Laboratory puts finishing 
touches on diorama of 
Pueblo Indian life. 

Right above: : One of many 
displays in the cases of the 
Youth Museum, a State Mu- 
seum project. 

Lower right: A diorama of 
Eskimo life. 





| 
® SEVERAL types of visual aids are 

available on loan to rural schools 
from. the Illinois State Museum, 
Springfield, Illinois. They include cos- 
tume dolls, window-sill dioramas, 
transportation models, and models of 
primitive hoznes. 

There are twenty-five dolls in the 
series, each dressed in a costume au- 
theniic for the period in Illinois his- 
| tory which it represents. For example, 
| first in the series is a doll representing 
| a six-year girl dressed in a costume of 
1820. Figures average thirteen inches 
in height and are mounted on stand- 
ards ready for display. 

The window-sill dioramas are so con- 
| structed that they can be exhibited 
without artificial light. The case meas- 
ures 12”x12'4"x18". Now available 
are dioramas of Pueblo Indian, Navajo 
Indian, Crow Indian, and Eskimo 
life. Pictured to the left is a Pueblo 
Indian diorama receiving finishing 
touches from one of the museum’s 
laboratory workers. 

Transportation models include ve- 
hicles for travel by land, water, and 
air, from an Egyptian sledge to the 
China Clipper. They are securely 
mounted on wooden bases ready for 
display. 








[llinois Museum Lends Visual Aids 





Hogans, pueblos, and tepees are rep- 
resented in the primitive homes models. 
A scaled figure is mounted with each 
model to give clearer concept of size. 

A catalogue is available upon re- 
quest to the Illinois State Museum, 
Springfield, Illinois. Schools borrow- 
ing these models pay only express 
charges from the museum and return. 


Geographers Plan 
Eastern Trip 


The geography department of Illi- 
nois State Normal University is “see- 
ing it” for the sixteenth consecutive 
year. The geographers have become 
leaders in field work and “seeing it” is 
their slogan. 

In 1926 the field study covered only 
the state of Illinois. Each year since 
that date the geographers have spon- 
sored a longer field course, usually ex- 
tending to the Atlantic or the Pacific 
coast. 

The 1941 field course will extend over 
6,000 miles and forty-five days will be spent 
on tour. Eastern United States and south- 
eastern Canada, Halifax and Nova Scotia will 
be seen. Two weeks will be spent in Canada. 

The field course runs concurrently with the 
summer session and carries the same credit. 
The 1941 course is under the direction of 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the geography 
department. 
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East Central Division 


® “WE reaffirm our unswerving loy- 
alty to and belief in the American 
ideals of the American way of life. We 


believe that democracy should be 


strengthened in all its activities. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. We believe that a constant and 
conscientious effort should be made to 
promote in our schools and among our 
youth an appreciation of our type of 
government as opposed to foreign 
ideas that are being spread within our 
ranks.” 

This resolution, a part of the report 
of the committee on resolutions, was 
adopted by the East Central Division 
of the I.E.A. at its meeting om Octo- 
ber 11, 1940, at the University of Illi- 
nois in Urbana. 

This expression of belief in democ- 
racy was reinforced by other of the 
resolutions which approved the crea- 
tion of a Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity within the Illinois Education 
Association to make a study of dis- 
criminations of whatever type that in- 


fluence the employment and advance- | 
ment of persons within the teaching 


profession, and the continuation of the 
effort toward a satisfactory teacher 
tenure law in Illinois. The Division 
also approved a statement urging full 
support for the program of national 
defense but warning that those respon- 
sible for legislation must guard against 


encroachment upon educational funds. | 


Another resolution expressed appre- 
ciation for the co-operation of other 
groups interested in education as fol- 
lows: 

We extend our appreciation to the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Parent-Teacher associations, 
the Woman’s Clubs, the Labor Unions, the 
Farm Bureau, and other civic organizations 
for their interest in arousing public sentiment 


in favor of our schools, and we solicit their | 
continued interest in our public relations pro- | 


gram. 


The opening feature of the program | 


was a panel presentation of The I.E.A. 


at Work. Participants were: V. L. | 
Nickell, state Resolutions Chairman | 
and superintendent of the Champaign | 


public schools; Thomas A. Edwards, 
chairman of the Division executive 
committee and superintendent of the 


Cerro Gordo Township High School, | 


and Thomas Cobb, chairman of the 
Division legislative committee, mem- 
ber of the state Legislative Committee 
and superintendent of schools, Urbana. 

Major addresses were delivered by 
John C. Metcalfe, whose topic was “I 








Do Your Girls Ask 


Personal Questions? 





FOR YOU NOW! 


Send for a supply of 
these handbooks of 
do’s and don’t’s for 
“difficult days” that 
every girl needs to 
know. 


Discusses These Problems : 

Swimming Bathing 

Exercise Dancing 
Mental Attitude 
Social Contacts 











* Menstrual hygiene is too intimate a subject for the average 
classroom. 

Yet, your girls need to be informed of the do’s and don’t’s of 
their “difficult days’. . . they want to be informed. 

And sometimes mothers won't talk. 

That's why we have prepared a new booklet—“As One Girl To 
Another”—to provide you with an easy way to give your girls the 
pertinent, accurate information that means so much to their health 
and peace of mind. 

The International Cellucotton Products Company, distributors of 
Kotex, have arranged to supply you with as many copies of “As 
One Girl To Another” as you need to distribute to your classes. 

There is no cost or obligation on your part...juse send in the 
coupon below today. 














KO , Ex COUPON TODAY! 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co. 
Dept. STM-2, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me free copies of “As One Girl To Another” to distribute to my classes. 
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A Sound, Sensible 


READING PROGRAM 


easy to administer, economical, 
and proved highly effective 


LAIDLAW 
BASIC READERS 


by YOAKAM, VEVERKA and 
ABNEY 


Never before has a reading program of- 
fered so many desirable features, so easy 
to teach, at such low cost, as this com- 
prehensive Laidlaw Series. It is a program 
that succeeds wherever used because pupils 
and teachers enjoy it. It provides inter- 
esting content of high literary quality; a 
speech improvement program; distinguished 
authorship; appealing illustrations; a teach- 
ing plan that appeals to teachers; a com- 
plete reading readiness program; scientif- 
ically controlled vocabulary; limited but 
fully adequate teaching equipment . . . 
each a noteworthy achievement in itself 

. all skilfully combined into a complete 
sound, sensible reading program easy to 
administer, economical to use, and unsur- 
passed for effectiveness! 


| delegate from the East Central Divi- 
| sion to the National Education Asso- 








| schools, Urbana, °42; 





| and customs. 
| to cross the peninsula from Matapedia | 
| to Ste. Flavie on the St. Lawrence 





JUST RELEASED! Five'nd si 
Providing A Scientific Program of 
Reading Skills for Grades 4, 5 and 6 


These new books continue the high stand- 
Content is 
arranged around centers of interest, such 


ards set in the Primary Series. 
History, .Beauty, Humor, 
Knowledge, Travel. From the standpoint 
of vocabulary difficulty these new read- 
ers are the most carefully-graded readers 
yet published. They provide a definite 


program of intermediate-grade reading 


as: Sports, 


skills which all pupils should master in 
the 4th, 5th and éth grades. 











Write for Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 
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| quaint 





Cover the Fifth Column,” and the 
sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, whose sub- 
ject was “Great Stone Faces.” 

The Division unanimously approved 
proposals for amendments to the I.E.A. 
Constitution and voted to pay fifty 
dollars of the expenses of the state 


ciation convention in Boston in the 





summer of 1941. 

Officers elected were as follows: 

Orricers.—President, T. A. Edwards, su- | 
perintendent, township high school, Cerro 
Gordo; vice-president, H. E. Slusser, super- 
intendent of schools, Bement; secretary, Ma- | 
bel D. Ricketts, high school, Urbana; treas- 
urer, Hazel Dodd, assistant county superin- | 


| tendent of schools, Danviile. 


Executive Committee.—Chairman, J. B. | 
Johnson, superintendent, community high 
school, St. Anne, 41; J. J. Swinney, superin- | 


| tendent of schools, Paxton, ’42; Glenn Deland, | 


principal, township high school, Georgetown, | 
43. 


son, superintendent of schools, Kankakee, ’41 ; 
Legislation, T. H. Cobb, superintendent of 
Public Relations, Ken- 
neth Letsinger, superintendent of schools, 


Gilman, °43. 





(Continued from page 197) 
Here the traveler feels the influence | 
of the former waning and that of the 
latter waxing strong, for the north 
shore of the Baie des Chaleurs is in 
the province of Quebec. Before him | 


| lies the Gaspé Peninsula, a region 


French in its origin, French in its 
population, and in most of its habits 
Most motorists prefer | 


| river and follow the north shore first. | 
| One is in turn awed by Titanic cliffs 
| and charmed by magnificent views of 


quiet coves and fishing villages, with 
vistas of open sea and tumbling 


| brooks, as the journey is made to the | 


eastern tip, where famed Perce Rock ' 


| and bird-inhabited Bonaventure Island 


call for special attention. 
The attempt to compress into a 


| short paragraph or two anything but 
| a faint impression of the beauty, the 
| interesting history, and the openings 


for sport and recreation to be had in 
the lower St. Lawrence Valley would 
be idle indeed. 

The richly colourful history, the 
medieval architecture, the 
turreted battlements and ancient walls 
of Quebec city are subjects that would 
fill volumes. The fiord-like Saguenay 
Valley, the Old World atmosphere of 


| the Island of Orleans, the towering 
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State ComMITTeES.—Finance, Irving Mun- | 3 


WIDE RANGE OF COURSES 
GRADUATE PROGRAMS FEATURED 
LOW COST 
FINE STUDY FACILITIES 


.. 1941 TERMS 47.9... 
* First: June 14 to July 1 18 
Second: July 19 to Aug. 23 


for Information and Bulletins Bs C 


Q uebec bridge, cross-surmounted 
churches and wayside shrines, Mont- 
morency Falls, and scores of villages 
and busy towns will keep the traveler’s 
mind engaged and filled with a wonder 
no less great than that which must 
have occupied Samuel Champlain as 
over three centuries ago his tiny ship 
carried him by the virgin banks of 
this majestic river to plant the Fleur 
de Lys of France on the slopes of 
Mount Royal. 

As one stands on the “Lookout,” 
high above the city of Montreal, the 
log-walled fort and rude Indian village 
of Champlain’s time cannot be seen. 
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NORTHWESTERN | 


UNIVERSITY 


Summer 
Session 


June 23—August 16, 
1941 


== 


All the facilities of a great 
University—30 minutes 
from Chicago’s educational 
and recreational advantages. 


. —_____} 


Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in: 
® LIBERAL ARTS 
© SCIENCES 
® SPEECH 
® MUSIC 
(June 23—Aug. 1) 
© EDUCATION 
° LAW 
June 16—Aug. 23) 
® COMMERCE 
® SOCIAL WORK 
® JOURNALISM 


For Catalogue Address: 
Director, Summer Session 
250 Lunt Bldg., Evanston, Illinois 


oF we Tin Anco. 


ON THE SHORE 





School Taxes Reduced 

The Public Education Research Bul- 
letin of the New York State Teachers 
| Association, under date of January 1, 
| 1941, states that 92 out of 94 villages 
_ under superintendents had lower school 
taxes in 1938 than in 1926, when al- 
lowance is made for increased attend- 
ance and changes in property valua- 
tions. Percentage of decrease ranged 
| from a high of 73 percent to a low of 
| 0.8 percent. Most percentages of de- 
| crease ranged between 25 and 50. 





‘Educational News Briefs 


(Continued from page 193) 


| College Day for which high-school students 
| are being invited to the campus. A number 
| of LS.N.U. students are assisting with the 
| program and will function as guides. In 
| order that the high-school visitors can see 
the college in action, school will be in ses- 
sion as usual. 


J. B. McManus 


Mr. J. B. McManus, for thirty-nine years 
superintendent of the elementary schools of 
LaSalle, died on Friday, February 28 at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, LaSalle. In 1939 he re- 
tired from the LaSalle superintendency be- 
cause of ill health, Mr. McManus was ac- 
tive in the work of the Illinois Education 
Association. From 1926 to 1931 he served 
as a member of the association’s Committee 
on Legislation. 


National Business Teachers 
Association 


At the annual meeting of the National 
“Business Teachers Association held in Chi- 
cago, December 26-28, the following persons 
from Illinois were elected to office: 

First vice-president, Fidelia Van Antwerp, 
township high school, Joliet ; chairman of col- 
lege department, Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb; 
chairman of distributive education round ta- 
ble, Kenneth Lawyer, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Springfield; chairman 
of administrators’ round table, H. B. Bau- 
ernfeind, township high school, Waukegan. 


Land Purchase Adds Thirty Acres 








Port Royal to Mount Royal 


(Continued from page 214) 

It is doubtful whether the intrepid 
explorer with all his enthusiasm and 
hopes could have envisioned the city 
of over one million souls which now 
spreads beyond Mount Royal and along 
a thirty-two mile waterfront. 

Opportunity knocks. At Port Royal 
or Mount Royal one is an adventurer, 
kin to those who stood there many 
years ago. The thousand miles that 
lie between await exploration. The 
door is yours to open. 
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to S.LN.U. Campus 


The purchase of a thirty-acre tract of 
land west of the Southern Illinois Normal 
University campus was completed early in 
January after officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Finance released a signed warrant 
for $15,000 to President Roscoe Pulliam 
and Business Manager Edward V. Miles 
to complete the transaction. 

Located just west of the campus and 
south of Chautauqua Street in Carbondale, 
this additional acreage will give the college 


a block of land to be used in the proposed | 


expansion program. 

The purchase of the land was made possi- 
ble by the release of the remaining $14,000 
of the $30,000 appropriated to the college 
several months ago. Governor Stelle released 
$16,000 of the appropriation last fall. 
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PACIFIC COAST TRIPS ! 


stop over ALL-EXPENSE tours 


and 
LAKE 
Meltit 


on the Canadian Kockiea 





ENJOY THE THRILLS OF 
3 GAY VACATIONS IN 


BANFF magnificent Banff Springs Hotel ...golf, 
tennis, swimming, riding, hiking, fishing, dancing. 
LAKE LOUISE — glamorous Chateau at the 
edge of loveliest of glacial lakes. Bridle paths, 
swimming, tennis, climbing, motoring, dancing. 
EMERALD BAKE ~ picturesque Chalet 
with charming informal ine atmosphere... 
boating, riding, hiking, climbing. 


It Costs So Litile to See So Much 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS .. - from $36.25 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . . . from $46.00 
4 COLORFUL DAYS . - from $55.75 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS. - from $73.25 


Tours begin at Banff June 7 and include hotel 
comannotetion and s at Banff and Lake Louise, 
with visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring; of in reverse di on from Field. 
Low round-trip fares to or from Pacific Northwest 
and California via fast Canadian Pacific transconti- 
nental, air-conditioned trains. 165-mile steamship 
cruise included on your ticket 
and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 
Your Travel Dollar Goes Farther in Canada 
Ask Your Travel Agentor Canadian Pacific 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT U. $. AND CANADA 


THOS. J. WALL, General Agent, 
71 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
(Adjacent to parking facilities) 
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Teacher Tenure Bill 


ITEM OF OBSERVATION 


RECOMMENDATION 
oF I.E.A. TENURE PROVISION oF 
COMMITTEE S. B. 193 





‘ee sone 

alfexpense 

At expense of 
party desir- 
ing it 


. At teacher’s ex- 
pense, if teacher 
desires it 


i) Transcript available... 


k) Decision of board within 60-day ees 
following notice of charges........ Yes Yes 

1) Decision by majority of all board mem- 
Yes Yes 


rs. 
m) Salary allowed if teacher suspended up- 
on filing of charges, is found innocent.. es Yes 
Appeal from decision of employing board: 
a) Appeal Committee of three members 


Vacations in the | 











Montana Rockies 


GALLATIN 
GATEWAY 


Cattle Ranches « Morrison Cave e A 
Ghost Town « Pack Trips « Endless 
Amusement in the Montana Ro~kies 


You'll have the vacation of a lifetime it The 
Milwaukee Road’s Gallatin Gateway Inn. 
With a congenial group of fellow guests, you 
enjoy western entertainment with real west- 
ern people; camp overnight high in the 


scenic Spanish Peaks; sing beside a campfire | 


under Montana stars; see relics of historic 


Vigilante days; explore newly-opened Mor- | 


rison Cave; ride the range with cowboys. 

Add the thrill of a 2%-day tour of Yellow- 
stone Park, and you'll see why this is a real 
vacation bargain. 

You'll ride, without extra cost, on the lux- 
urious OLYMPIAN, electrified through beau- 
tiful Montana Canyon. Sioux Indian cere- 
monials en route. 


Send for free literature 
Learn how to get more fun for less money on 
a week-or-longer vacation. Write today to 

B. J. SCHILLING, General Agent 

100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
C. C. DILLEY, Traveling Passenger Agent 

100 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 

G. W. STOLTZ, General Agent 

2003 Railway Exchange, St. Louis 
Pay for your vacation in easy installments. 
Ask about our Travel Credit Plan. 
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appointed by county superintendent 
of schools: one a teacher, one a board 
member, and a third who is neither to 
act as chairman—all to be non-resi- 
dent of the district in which the case 


Requested * 


b) Expense of Appeal Committee to be 


borne by party losing the appeal... 


Requested * 


Tenure status after certain interruptions in 


service: 


a) Tenure status held after promotion 


Requested * 


b) Tenure status after absence caused by 


temporary illness or incapacity : 
c) Tenure status after leave of absence 


mutually agreed upon.. 


d) Tenure status after absence while in 


the military service of the U. 
‘ransfer and salary reductions: 


Requested * 
Requested * 


Requested * 


a) Possible transfer to position teacher is 


qualified to fill... 


) Salary reductions shall follow some uni- 


form schedule.. 


Termination of service by teacher: 


Yes 


Yes Exceptions 
allowed; re- 
quire notice 
and hearing 
if requested 


a) Teacher may not terminate service 
1) During part of year school is in 


session........ : 
2) 30 days prior to session... 


3) Change (1) and (2) by 


agreement. 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


mutual 


6) Resignation may be offered any other 


Yes 


c) Written notice required ‘for. ‘resignation 


under b) 


Yes 


d) Penalty for abuse of resignation pro- 


vision 


1) Declared to be unprofessional con- 


Yes Yes 


uct 
2) Liable to suspension of certificate Yes Yes 


19. Board may require from time to time: 


a) Evidence of physical fitness.. 
b) Evidence of continued 
growth 


professional 


‘Yes Yes 


Yes Yes 


*The Report of the 1.E.A. Tenure Committee is necessarily in less detail than the bill. However it is 
to be remembered that details of the bill have been worked out in conference between representatives of the 
committee and of the Illinois Association of School Boards. Thus items indicated “‘requested"’ were included 
at the request of the committee, although they are not specifically mentioned in the committee's report 





Text of Siesied ‘Addition to Sec. 127, School RG Teel Bill 


Sec. 127%. As used in this section, the 
word “teacher” shall mean any or all school 
district employees regularly required to be 
certificated under laws relating to the certifi- 
cation of teachers, and the word “board” 


| shall mean board of education or board of 


school inspectors, as the case may be. This 
section shall apply only to school districts 
having less than 500,000 inhabitants. 
Whenever any teacher shall have been em- 
ployed in any district as a full-time teacher 
for a probationary period of two consecutive 
years, one of which shall be subsequent to 
the date that this Act shall take effect, such 
teacher shall enter upon contractual con- 
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tinued service unless given written notice of 
dismissal, stating the specific reason therefor, 
by registered mail by the employing board 
at least sixty days before the end of such 
probationary period; provided that in the 
case of a teacher who has not had one 
year of full-time teaching experience prior 
to the beginning of such probationary period, 
the employing board may at its option ex- 
tend such probationary period for one ad- 
ditional year by giving the teacher written 
notice by registered mail at least sixty days 
before the end of such two-year period, and 
provided, that, in the case of a teacher hav- 
ing a contract not expiring by its terms until 
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ILL 


after this Act goes into effect, the probation- 
ary period shall in no event terminate before 
the expiration of said contract. 

Such contractual continued service shall 
cease at the end of the school term follow- 
ing the sixty-fifth birthday of any teacher, 
and any subsequent employment of such a 
teacher shall be on an annual basis. 

Such contractual continued service shall 
continue in effect the terms and provisions 
of the contract with the teacher during the 
last year of such probationary period, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act and the 
lawful regulations of the employing board, 
and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as modifying any existing power of 
the board except with respect to the proce- 
dure on the discharge of a teacher and re- 
duction in salary as hereinafter provided. 
Such contractual continued service status 
shall not restrict the power of the board to 
transfer a teacher to a position which the 
teacher is qualified to fill or to make such 
salary adjustments as it shall deem desirable, 
but unless reductions in salary shall be uni- 
form or based upon some reasonable classifi- 
cation, amy teacher whose salary is reduced 
shall be entitled to a notice and a hearing as 
hereinafter provided in the case of certain 
dismissals or removals. 

Notwithstanding the entry upon contrac- 
tual continued service, any teacher may be 
removed or dismissed for the reasons or 
causes provided in Sections 115 and 127 of 
this Act, in the manner hereinafter provided. 
If such removal or dismissal results from the 
decision of the board to decrease the num- 
ber of teachers employed by the board or to 
discontinue some particular type of teaching 
service, due written notice shall be given the 
teacher by registered mail at least sixty days 
before the end of the school term, together 
with a statement of honorable dismissal and 
the reason therefor, provided, however, if 
the position so discontinued be reinstated 
within a period of one calendar year, the po- 
sition must be tendéred to the teacher dis- 
missed because of such discontinuance. If 
such dismissal or removal is for any other 
reason or cause, it shall not become effective 
until approved by a majority vote of all 
members of the board upon specific charges 
and after a hearing, if a hearing is requested 
in writing by the teacher within ten days af- 
ter the service of notice as herein provided. 
Written notice of such charges shall be served 
upon the teacher at least sixty days before 
the effective date of such dismissal or re- 
moval, which date shall be between Novem- 
ber first and the date of the close of the 
school term. The hearing shall be held and 
the decision rendered within said period of 
sixty days but at least ten days shall inter- 
vene between the dates of such notice and 
hearing. The hearing shall be public at the 
request of either the teacher or the board of 
education. The teacher shall have the privi- 
lege of being present at the hearing with 
counsel and of cross-examining witnesses and 
may offer evidence and witnesses and present 
defenses to the charges. The board shall have 
power to issue subpoenas requiring the at- 
tendance of witnesses at any hearing and at 
the request of the teacher against whom a 
charge is made, shall issue such subpoenas, 
provided, the board may in its discretion 
limit the number of witnesses to be subpoen- 
aed in behalf of the teacher to not more than 
ten. All testimony at any hearing shall be 
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taken under oath, and any member of the 
board shall have power to administer oaths 
to witnesses. The board shall cause a record 
of the proceedings to be kept and shall em- 
ploy a competent reporter to take steno- 
graphic or stenotype notes of all of the testi- 
mony. One-half of the cost of the reporter’s 
attendance and services at the hearing shall 
be paid by the board and one-half by the 
teacher. Either party desiring a transcript of 
the hearing shall pay for the cost thereof. 
If in the opinion of the board the interests 
of the school require it, the board may sus- 
pend the teacher pending the hearing, pro- 
vided that in the event of acquittal, the 
teacher shall not suffer the loss of any salary 
by reason of such suspension. Before serv- 
ice of notice of charges on account of causes 
that may be deemed to be remediable, there 
shall be given the teacher reasonable warn- 
ing in writing, stating specifically the causes 
which, if not removed, may result in charges. 
The decision of the board as to the existence 
of reasons or causes for dismissal or removal 
shall be final unless an appeal to the county 
superintendent is taken within a period of 
ten days. 

If, after the hearing, the teacher desires to 
appeal from the decision of the board, said 
teacher must notify the county superintend- 
ent in writing, within ten days after the de- 
cision, stating a desire to have the case re- 
viewed by an appeal committee. The appeal 
committee shall be appointed by the county 
superintendent of schools and shall consist 
of three members, none of whom shall be a 
resident oi the district in which the teacher 
teaches. One of the members shall be a pub- 
lic-school teacher, one a school-board mem- 
ber, and the third, who shall act as chairman, 
shall be neither a teacher nor a board mem- 
ber. The appeal committee shall serve with- 
out pay but shall be reimbursed for neces- 
sary expenses by the appealing teacher if the 
decision of the board is sustained and by the 
school district if the decision is reversed. 

Immediately upon receipt of notice of the 
appeal the county superintendent shall set 
the date for the hearing, which date shall not 
be less than fifteen nor more than thirty days 
from the date of the appeal, and shall notify 
the members of the appeal committee of their 
appointment and the time and place of the 
hearing, and shall give like notice to the 
parties to the appeal. The county superin- 
tendent shall cause a record of the proceed- 
ings to be made and shall file a copy of the 
same with the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The expense incurred in tak- 
ing this record shall be an expense of the 
office of the county superintendent and shall 
be borne by the county board. 


view to the record of the proceedings before 
the board unless a transcript of the testimony 
is filed with the appeal committee, in which 


case it shall confine its review to the record | 


and transcript. The hearing before the appeal 
commission shall be public at the request of 
either the teacher or the board. Both the 
teacher and the board shall have the right to 
be represented at the hearing by counsel. If 
the appeal committee shall find from the 
record and transcript or the record, as the 
case may be, that the notice of charges by 
the board to the teacher did not set forth any 
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lawful reason or cause for discharge or that | 
there was no substantial evidence to support | 


DEW exico 


Come to New Mexico this 
year and slip away completely 
from strain and worry. Im- 
agine the kind of vacation you like 
best—and you'll find it here. There’s 
everything to add extra interest to 
every single day: you can explore 
the ruined cities of a race whose 
origin is lost in the mists of antiq- 
uity; you can wonder at the relics of 
hardy conquistadores who claimed 
this land for Spain four centuries 
ago; you can be awed by majestic 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park; 
you can visit quaint Indian pueblos 
where strange ceremonial dances 
may be in progress, or watch pictur- 
esque native fiestas in villages that 
seem lifted from Old Spain. Each 
hour holds new thrills in New 
Mexico, and this brand-new map of 
carefree vacations, in full color and 














The appeal committee shall confine its re- | large size, is yours for the asking. 


Use the coupon—now! 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 

Room 770, State Capitol, 

Santa Fe, N. M. 

Please send free: () New “Recreational Map of 
New Mexico.” () Official 1941 Road Map. () New 
Booklet, “Land of Enchantment.” 

















Going to Summer School? 


(Continued from page 211) 


is being resumed with an opportunity for 
earning nine hours of credit in this field dur- 
ing the summer. Among new courses will 
be one in Regionalism, offered through the 
social science department, one in School Law, 
and one called Introduction to Educational 
Research. 

Studying Nature’s vast laboratory, the 
geography field class will travel 6,000 miles 
by bus through eastern United States. Credit 
in history as well as geography is available. 

Health and physical education, music, edu- 
cation, natural science, speech (drama), and 
art are the six fields in which students regis- 
tered in the recreational school at East Bay 
Camp will study. Students enrolled at the 
“School of the Woods” will also direct re- 
creational activities of short-term camp 
groups. 

Timely —The Parent-Teachers course of 
one week is to be given for credit during 
June. During July for one week will be the 
annual Reading Clinic. This is to be fol- 
lowed by an Advanced Reading Clinic of 
one week also to be offered for credit. July 
15, 16, and 17 have been selected as the 
dates for the Annual Educational Exhibit 
and Conference. 


Southern Illinois State 

Normal University 
Location.—Carbondale, in the pictures- 

que southern Illinois Ozark region 
SumMeER Session.—June 9 to August 1 
CurRICULUM.—For the past several years 


the college has planned the summer term 
curriculum in an effort to provide educa- 
tional stimulus for in-service teachers as well 
as regular S.I.N.U. students. The summer 
session recreation course, offered by the de- 
partments of music, biology, speech, the 
practice school, industrial arts, photography, 
and men’s and women’s physical education, 
will include the study of folk music and 
dancing, play production, athletic games, 
and creative work in puppetry, leather, bone, 
archery, basketry, raffia, and toy-making. 


Timely.—The annual Education Confer- 
ence will be held June 17, 18 and 19. The 
Reading Laboratory Institute, initiated last 
year, follows on June 23 to 27 and will con- 
cern itself with problems at both elementary 
and high-school levels. Students who attend 
all sessions of the reading and educational 
conferences and pass comprehensive exami- 
nations over the subject matter will receive 
college credit. Other conferences include the 
Child Guidance Clinic and the Custodian- 
Engineer School. 

Additional features planned for the sum- 
mer session are the appearance of outstand- 
ing lecturers and musicians; field trips through 
southern Illinois; a photographic contest and 
exhibit, and a summer baseball league. 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Location.—Macomb, in western Illinois, 
in the territory between the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi rivers 

Summer Session.—June 9 to August 22: 
first term, June 9 to July 18; second term, 
July 18 to August 22 — 
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Extensive offerings in all fields of study under 
distinguished local faculty members and representatives —~ 


from more than 40 other colleges and universities. Over 650 
courses are offered to meet the needs of more than 7000 
students. The American way of life evaluated. International 
affairs interpreted. Combine all the pleasures of a Cali 
fornia vacation with purposeful study. Choice of 4 to 12 
week programs — 3 opening dates. Send for complete in- 
formation. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 
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Curricutum.—Courses will be offered in 
all major subjects of the curriculum. 

Timely —Dr. D. W. Morris, director of 
the speech clinic at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, will be in 
charge of a Speech Clinic July 7 to July 19, 
inclusive. Lectures, demonstrations, class 
work, and panel discussions will be features 
of the clinic. The Summer Education Con- 
ference is to be built around the theme 
“Education for Effective Citizenship.” Dates 
are June 24 to June 27, inclusive. Nation- 
ally known speakers and an induction cere- 
mony for first voters will highlight the con- 
ference program. 

The Summer Activity Committee has 
planned a diversified extra-curricular pro- 
gram of outstanding musical attractions and 
distinguished speakers. 


Washington University 

LocatTion.—St. Louis, Missouri, affording 
all the advantages of study in a large city: 
the Municipal Theatre in adjacent Forest 
Park, which presents programs of light 
opera nightly throughout the summer; the 
Little Symphony; the Civic Theatre, which 
holds evening al fresco performances; Na- 
tional and American baseball leagues; pub- 
lic golf links and tennis courts in Forest 
Park, a public playground of 14,900 acres 
adjoining the campus; and daily and eve- 
ning steamboat excursions on the Mississippi. 

SuMMER Session.—June 16 to July 28, 
with a three-weeks post session extending 
through August 15 

CurRICULUM.—An exceptionally large pro- 
portion of the outstanding members of the 
regular faculty will offer courses, with nu- 
merous additions to the regular program of 
courses in arts and crafts, business educa- 
tion, engineering, languages, law, library 
service, music, physical education, sciences, 
social sciences, and social work. 


Timely.—Special features will include an 
enlarged clinical program for children in 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, 
and speech; courses relating to the national 
defense program; the Library Institute, with 
exhibits of books, equipment, and supplies; 
a teacher workshop for advanced students 
having definite problems, in the study of 
which they will receive the guidance of regu- 
lar members of the faculty together with 
that of other outstanding educational lead- 
ers; and a three-weeks post-session July 28 
to August 15, with offerings in the depart- 
ments of education, geography, history, li- 
brary, and in other departments on demand. 

An enlarged recreational program includes 
song fests, piano recitals, a reception and 
dance, a moonlight excursion on the Missis- 
sippi,a steak fry, and trips of historical interest. 


University of California 


Location.—Berkeley, on San Francisco 
Bay, where summers are cool 

Summer Session.—June 30 to August 8 

CurricuLuM.—The faculty of the regular 
sessions will be augmented with many vis- 
itors. Courses in varying fields of interest 
will be offered in English, the foreign lan- 
guages, classics, history, economics, educa- 
tion, home economics, decorative art, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, art, psychology, public 
speaking, zoology, physiology, political 
science, journalism, hygiene, geography, geol- 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer 
Session 


JUNE 16— 
JULY 25 


Giadeate. undergraduate, and 
professional work under a care- 
fully selected faculty, embracing: 
Arts and Crafts Library Service 
Business Music 

Physical Education 
Sciences 

Social Sciences 
Social Work 

Special features: The Curricu- 
lum Workshop; The Library In- 
stitute; The Character Research 
Institute; National Defense 
courses; Clinical Practice. 

Recreation includes Municipal 
Opera, Little Symphony open-air 
concerts, Mississippi steamboat 
trips, sports, picnics. 


Registration June 13, 14 


For catalogue, address Frank L.Wright, 
Director of Summer Session, 


Washington University, St. Louis 
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7 CALIFORNIA 


Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 


Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of California Summer Session— 
where you can study under the direction of 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 
Vacationland. % An exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics. % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Berkeley and * Los Angeles 


-_ 
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ogy, chemistry, bacteriology, astronomy, vot- 
any, anthropology, anatomy, physical edu- 
cation, physics, social institutions, and so- 
cial welfare. 

Timely.—Conferences are planned to take 
care of the special interests of teachers in 
the secondary schools and the junior col- 
leges, in vocational education and visual 
education. A conference for school execu- 
tives and a reading conference complete the 
list. Facilities for both indoor and outdoor 
sports and interesting short trips and week- 
end tours are leisure-time prospects. 


University of Wyoming 
Location.—Laramie, Wyoming, near Yel- 

lowstone and Teton National parks; the 

“Coolest Summer School in America” 


Summer Session.—June 14 to August 23; 
first term, June 14 to July 18; second term, 
July 19 to August 23 

Curricutum.—A fine group of outstand- 
ing educators will teach classes and assist in 
the institutes and conferences with which 
the*course work in the 1941 summer session 
will be highlighted. 

Timely—There will be fourteen confer- 
ences as follows: The County Superintend- 
ents Conference, June 16 to 21; a Curricu- 
lum Conference, June 20; a Speech Clinic, 
June 23 to 24; a Janitorial School, June 23 
to July 3; a Radio Conference; an Ele- 
mentary Institute in Arithmetic or Reading, 
June 24 to 27; a Child Guidance Clinic, 
June 30 to July 1; a Safety and Health Edu- 
cation Institute, June 2 or 3; a Social Work- 
ers Institute, July 21 to 30; Alumni School, 
July 28 to 30; a Coaching Clinic, July 29 to 
August 2; Administrators Clinic, August 7 
to 8; an Adult Education Conference, 
August 11 to 22; a Summer Institute in 
Spanish and Portuguese Languages. 

An unusual recreation program has been 
planned, which includes excursions to Yel- 
lowstone and Teton National parks and the 
Central City Play Festival. 


The Vacation Art Center 


Location.—R.F.D. 1, Hart, Michigan, on 
the shores of Crystal Lake in western Michi- 
gan, 200 miles north of Chicago 

CurricutuM.—Opportunities for persons 
with a creative bent to get professional in- 
struction in painting, drawing, sculpture and 
ceramics and at the same time to enjoy the 
recreation and relaxation of a holiday in the 
country, will be provided at The Vacation 
Art Center. 

Malcolm Hackett, of Chicago, well-known 
for his teaching work at the Art Institute of 
Chicago and at the Francis Parker School, 
will be in charge of the painting and draw- 
ing studio. Hedvig Kuhne, of Chicago and 
Michigan, whose work frequently has been 
exhibited in the Middle West, will be in 
charge of the sculpture studio. 

However, opportunities for creative work 
are not confined to painters and sculptors; 
the photographer will find plenty of photo- 
genic material, and the writer will find this 
an ideal setting for work. 

Timely—Opportunities for fun include 
swimming, boating, and other outdoor and 
indoor recreation, and an excellent cuisine 
and pleasant living quarters assure the com- 
fort of the guest. 

Miss Catherine Graham, of Springfield, 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Do Your Summer Plans Include 
SUMMER STUDY? TRAVEL? 
You'll find the facts upon which to base your choice 
in the pages of this issue of 
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fo Rockies 
HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 

National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
a and — lectures. Conferences. 


eG onty 
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Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. O.) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked 
{_) Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
(_}] Summer Recreation Bulletin 
(_} Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name_— 
St. and No. 
City and State 
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Study in New York this 
Summer Amid Cultural and | {or teachers, Super- 
Recreational Opportunities visors, Administrative 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7—SUMMER SESSION —August 15 
Registration Dates: July 2, 3 and 5 








COURSES 


Officers, Guidance 
Officers and other 


Mor i 
e than 475 courses in a CEE PET 


variety of educational fields 
including: administration, 
supervision and teaching on all levels and in all 
subject-matter fields, and work in special areas such 
as Music, Fine Arts, Household Arts and Sciences, 
Health and Physical Education, Education of Gifted 
and Handicapped, Nursing Education, Business and 
Vocational Education, Curriculum workshop and Edu- 
cational Conferences. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest Library on edu- 
cation in the world; a distinguished faculty; labo- 
ratory school (demonstration and experimentation) ; 
low-cost residence and dining halls, individual atten- 
tion and advisory service, facilities of a great univer- 
sity, curriculum and guidance laboratories. Cultural 
and recreational opportunities (schools, museums, the- 
aters, concerts, tours). 

For complete announcement of courses for 

Summer Session or academic year* address 


Teacners Coiiece, Cocumpia UNIVERSITY 
535 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y 











* Academic year— September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942. 




















NEW REVISION 
of a Famous Test 


STANFORD 


Achievement Test 


KELLEY—RUCH—TERMAN 


For a valid measure of the contemporary curriculum. 
For reliable, meaningful, national norms. For facility 
in administering, scoring, and interpreting. 


A COMPLETELY NEW SERIES 


incorporating basic features which make possible an 
evaluation of group and pupil achievement to an ex- 
tent hitherto impossible. Prepublication administra- 
tion in more than 200 units, in 33 states, involving 
over 350,000 children represents the largest single 
group ever tested in such a program. 


Primary, Intermediate, & Advanced Batteries 


Grades 2-3 Grades 4-6 Grades 7-9 


FORMS D AND E NOW READY 
Forms F G H to be published 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by E. M. Briggs and H. O. Field 


) 


| 
| 
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BLACKHAWK 
Henry. 
Mercer.......... 
Rock Island 

CENTRAL.. 
DeWitt 
Livingston 


Logan... 
McLean...... 


3. Cuicaco (city only) 


uo 


/ 11. 


13. 


14. 


. DuPage VALLEY 


DuPage... 


. East CENTRAL 


Champaign 
Ford........., 
Troquois.. 
Kankakee 
Piatt........ 
Vermilion 


. EASTERN. 


Clark 
Coles... 
Cumberland 
Douglas... 
Edgar........ 
Effingham 
Fayette... 
Jasper..._.. 
Moultrie... 
Shelby.. 


. Inurnors VALLEY... 


. Lake SHore........ Kee 
Cook (outside Chicago) 
Senex)... sy 


. Mississippi VALLEy. 


meee. i... 
Hancock.. 
Pike........ 
Schuyler 


. NORTHEASTERN 


NORTHWESTERN 
Boone...... 


JoDaviess 
Stephenson 
Winnebago 


. PEoRIA.... 


Mason.. 
Peoria.. 
Tazewell 
Woodford 


Rock River 
DeKalb... 
Le 


Ogle... 
Whiteside... 
Soutu CENTRAL 
Brown......... 
 ibenaal 
Christian...... 
Macon.......... 





Enrollment in the 1. E. A. 


Division and Counties 











Number Number 
enrolled enrolled 
1940 1939 
1,363 1,358 
428 444 
222 208 
713 706 
1,755 1,687 
217 202 
440 407 
272 262 
826 816 
7,468 10,054 
754 765 
754 765 
2,797 2,831 
671 687 
203 | 193 
389 } 393 
377 | 385 
223 228 
934 945 
2,252 2 , 243 
206 202 
422 425 
135 136 
213 220 
269 273 
175 170 
225 225 
160 154 
152 154 
295 284 
1,651 1,647 
428 406 
801 810 
156 154 
77 78 
189 199 
4,749 4,698 
3,917 3,884 
832 814 
1,231 1,210 
466 467 
337 339 
300 296 
128 108 
2,061 2,051 
887 867 
120 119 
325 324 
729 741 
1,678 1,654 
148 | 148 
218 199 
191 181 
338 332 
783 794 
1,772 1,699 
169 155 
909 | 899 
468 | 427 
226 218 
1,459 1,424 
429 382 
316 | 316 
327 344 
387 382 
3,160 3,237 
35 41 
146 } 151 
307 | 311 
584 | 592 
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Number 
of 


Division and Counties Teaching 
Positions 
1939 

Macoupin....... 473 
Menard._.......... 120 
Montgomery........ ' 330 
Morgan.......... ; * 267 
Sangamon... : 770 

Bowtt sate ces .. 86 

5. SOUTHEASTERN 1,401 
Clay....... , 183 
Crawford......... : 219 
Edwards n= 91 
Lawrence 198 
Richland... ‘ 165 
Wabash... 111 

225 
209 
}. SOUTHERN..._... 2,642 
Alexander 165 
Franklin.... 374 
Gallatin... 109 
Hamilton 118 
Hardin... : 63 
Jackson... 329 
Johnson... 120 
Massac.... 129 
Perry... 200 
Pope... 82 
Pulaski : ’ 119 
Saline... es : 314 
| beeiltlide > 155 
Williamson... 365 


7. SouTHWESTERN 3,734 


146 
Calhoun.......... . 2 68 
Clinton... 159 
Greene...... 218 
Jefferson......... ; 2: 309 
117 
937 
336 ~ 
98 











Washington... 
8. WESTERN........ 


Fulton... ‘ 
Henderson............. 


McDonough........ ri 
Stark 
Warren... 

9. Out or STATE........ 


California.... 
Florida....... 








Kentucky............ 
Michigan___.___.. 
Minnesota... 
Missouri 

New York..._... 
Pennsylvania... 
South Carolina... 


ee eee 


Wisconsin 1 | 


-_ | * P 
43.796 \45 , 987 








Official Headquarters for Classroom Teachers 
A recent issue of the official publication of the Depart- 


ment of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. announces the | 








Colorado College At the 


: Foot of 
Summer Session pikes Peak 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
June 16 to July 25, 1941 
Courses in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Social Sciences, History, Educa- 
tion, Psychology—all work credited on A.B. or A.M. 


| degrees. 





AFFILIATED SPECIALIZED COURSES 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
Hanya Holm’s School of the Dance 
Griswold’s Crafts Shop 











Work, Study, Play in Rocky Moun- 
tains’ Pikes Peak Region 


Enjoy famed Garden of the Gods in city’s park system, 
Cripple Creek Gold Mining District, Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas River, miles of smooth scenic mountain roads, hik- 
ing and bridle trails, beauties of evergreen forests and sparkling 
streams. 


C. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer Session 

















opening of the first official headquarters of the Department | 
in the N.E.A. Building in Washington, D.C., with one | 


full-time secretary. In commenting on this change Presi- 


dent Mary D. Barnes said: “It is my hope that the De- | 


partment will so grow in service to classroom teachers 
that it will soon have to enlarge its office space and in- 
crease its personnel.” 
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HORN 


ASHBAUGH 


Spelling Workbooks 


Have just been published. This new 
series is designed for grades 2-8 in- 
clusive, and incorporates many new 
features which will produce better re- 
sults in your spelling classes. 


Progress in Spelling 
REVISED 


A new 1941 edition. The revised 
edition retains the same fundamental 
principles which made PROGRESS 
IN SPELLING such an outstanding 
speller and adds many new features 
to assure its continued success. 


Write for sample copies 


LIPPINCOTT 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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VACATION TRIPS 


Air-conditioned Trains 


Weekly Departures, Starting June 15 

Around America... 908 
Inctudi 
Seattle, Portis o"portiand, Columba. A Rivers Wionway: 
tina, Mellywos ,— 1} and “ieodion "Bia tacnies, _ 

RS $239 
Se, “tant sa’ aasss Aasgr™N® ie SoM 

Pacific Northwest... — ee 
Victoria” narrieon ix, torians ithe Louies 
and Banff. 

Yellowstone... $165 
fetjuties = Park, Denver, Colorado 
Se SS OS SL 


NEA Convention—Boston 
Trip Wo. 4 going via Toronto, Thousand 
Istands, Montreal, Quebec, Maine, Py 
via New York and Washington. Lv. June 22— 


te he fxm via  igeare Falls, yeturesee 
lashington une 


Hyd New Y| - iv. JF 
Costs ae are from Chicago. . Pro- 
a low rates from your & bome city. 
for descriptive folder 


POWERS TOURS 
111 W. Washington, Chicago 


AMERICA’S OLD RELIABLE 
TRAVEL AGENCY 

















THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only satiadly new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “‘the foundation 
book of education.”’ Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dit TIONARY Telonslsle me Melbalsls 











Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 

Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 
~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~* 

: 793 T. a Building, Lincoin, Nebr. 

' nk ng about your Protective 

— a without obligation, the whole 

story. 














Preventing Juvenile Delinquency 


* By MRS. RAYMOND MILLER, State Chair- 
man, Juvenile Delinquency. Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers 


@ TEACHERS and parents alike are 

confronted with the monumental 
task of cultivating in the minds of the 
youth of today a respect for civic life 
that is much needed if we are going 
to overcome the menace of juvenile de- 
linquency in America. 

From January 1, 1939 to September 
30, 1939, children under fifteen years 
of age were arrested in the United 
States for 4 murders, 47 assaults, 
50 robberies, 163 auto thefts, 824 bur- 
glaries, and 911 larcenies. In the 
slightly higher age bracket, the record 
is even more disheartening. Youths 
less than twenty-one years of age con- 
stitute 20 percent of all persons ar- 
rested in the United States. Almost 
13 percent of the murderers, 30 per- 
cent of the robbers, 47 percent of the 
burglars, 34 percent of the thieves, and 
53 percent of the auto thieves with 
whom the law enforcement officers of 
the United States must deal have not 
yet reached voting age. These figures 
were released by J. Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, and prove that the crime problem 
is to a great extent a youth problem. 

All knowledge comes to the indi- 
vidual through his five senses. A crim- 
inal is not born with a disrespect for 
the existing law and order of society. 
Rather, he is molded and shaped by 
the circumstances of his life. The child 
learns only through his contact with 
society—in the home, the school, and 
the community. 

The causes of crime are many, but 
the major ones are poor environment, 
lack of recreational facilities, bad eco- 
nomic conditions, inadequate educa- 
tional facilities, unhealthful housing 
and living conditions, and most im- 
portant, unfit and disinterested parents. 

We all know the responsibility for 
the training of the child should be 
that of the parents. But we know, 
too, that many parents fail to give 
proper guidance and for many reasons. 
When this happens, it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of educators to assume the 
duties of foster parentage and thus 
render to the child and to the Nation 
a vital service. 

The task we face, then, in the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, is edu- 
cation. First, and possibly the most 


important, is education of parents, that 
they may better understand their chil- 
dren and their children’s problems; 
then education of the teacher in the 
classroom, that through contact with 
them youth may absorb ideas which 
will make them useful future citizens; 
education of members of churches, 
clubs, civic organizations, parent- 
teacher groups, that they may assume 
responsibility for community better- 
ment; and, finally, education of youth 
themselves in the home, school, and 
church for good citizenship, that they 
may respect the dictates of our society 
and become good American citizens. 

Parent-teacher associations, particu- 
larly, should play a very important 
part in this educational scheme. They 
are a unique group, non-political, non- 
commercial, and non-sectarian, organ- 
ized for child welfare. All teachers, 
all parents, and all persons interested 
in the welfare of children and youth, 
of whatever race, creed, or color, may 
be members. 

Such groups interested in a co- 
operative attack upon community con- 
ditions that encourage delinquency will 
do well to consider these questions: 

What of your recreational facilities? Are 
they adequate? If not, what can be done to 
make them so? What type of commercial 
amusement does your community offer? 

What do you know of your social agencies, 
and in what way might you co-operate with 
them? 

Are there taverns selling liquor to the 
youth of your town? What about the sale 
of “pulp magazines” and indecent literature? 
Does your community know of the mari- 
juana cigarette and its effect on youth? 

What about your law-enforcing agencies? 
Are they effective? Do all the teachers and 
parents know the truant officer and some- 
thing about the results of truancy? Do you 
know the problems of your probation officers 
and of your county judge, who handles all 
cases of dependency and delinquency? 

What about the relief problems? 

Do the parents know abou! the NYA pro- 
gram for young people? 

Any one or several of these subjects 
might be discussed in group meetings 
by parents and teachers to the mutual 
advantage of both and certainly for 
the benefit of youth in the particular 
community. This is especially true of 
the high school, where many of these 
problems are of particular importance. 

Too many parents feel that when 
the child reaches high school they no 
longer have the responsibility of main- 
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taining an interest in the school, when 
really this should be the time of great- 
est interest. Parents need the stimulus 
which association with the trained 
teaching staff of their own particular 
school will give. Teachers need per- 
sonal relationship with the parents 
wherever possible in order that they 
may better understand the pupil. 

The school cannot be maintained 
apart from the community. It must 
be a vital influence in the life of every 
child. This is especially true of the 
child who is so unfortunate as to have 
no parents or disinterested ones. De- 
linquency can be prevented not by 
passing more laws but by stimulating 
the work of various agencies to educate 
the public to demand enforcement of 
laws made to protect youth from pov- 
erty, vice, and crime. It would seem 
that the school is the force to bring 
this about. But to be successful, the 
school must have the co-operation of 
the home and the community. 





Have you ever wanted to study and see 
how people live in tenement districts of a 
great city? Have you ever wanted to see 
the various international settlements of a 
great city and to get an insight into the 
problems they have of adapting themselves 
to the American way? Have you ever 
wanted to see the great museums of the 
world and to be able to take back to your 
classes the inspiration of the old masters and 
the modern artists? Have you ever wanted 
to do further study with those men and 
women whose influence on American life is 
marked with literally hundreds of contribu- 
tions in the way of professional books, text- 
books, as writers and as teachers? 

Have you ever wanted to attend concerts 
of nationally and internationally known 
concert-artists of all kinds? Have you ever 
wanted to attend a National or an American 
league baseball game? Have you ever 
wanted to see the great broadcasting studios 
in operation and to visit the center of 
theatrical production of the world? Have 
you ever wanted to visit places of historical 
interest ? 

Teachers College, situated as it is in the 
city of New York, makes it possible for the 
teacher who is planning on summer study 
to do all of these things along with the 
formal and organized class work, and all at 
a cost that is within the budget of the teach- 
er who is attending summer school. 


It is a stimulating experience to be in 
classes with fellow teachers from every 
state and many from neighboring countries. 


DeMONSsTRATION ScHoors.—One of the 
outstanding contributions which Teachers 
College is able to make to the period of sum- 
mer study is an opportunity for the teacher 
to see and visit demonstration school classes 
conducted under the auspices of the college. 
Here the teacher will see a nursery school, 
a kindergarten, an elementary school and a 
high school carrying on a program of mod- 
ern education. Special classes for handi- 
capped children and classes in commercial 
subjects make a complete program. 

Costs.—One of the major questions which 
most teachers raise is what it costs to live 
in New York City. The fact that the col- 
lege operates several residence halls and din- 
ing rooms at cost makes it possible for a 
student to have a very comfortable, clean, 
well-managed place to live at from $5 to 
$10 per week for single rooms, and if apart- 
ments are desired they may be secured at 
prices beginning at $12 or $13 a week. Food 
prices in college and neighboring dining 
rooms are comparable to the average city. 


University of Colorado 


Location.—Boulder, Colorado, only an 
hour’s drive from Rocky Mountain National 
Park and the Continental Divide 





Going to Summer School? 


(Continued from page 219) 


Illinois, is the executive director of The | 
Vacation Art Center. 


University of Southern California 


Location.—Los Angeles, California, ac- 
cessible to unexcelled cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities: beaches, mountains, Cata- 
lina Island, Ensenada in Old Mexico, and 
other points on the Pacific. 

The world-famous Hollywood Bowl with 
its “Symphonies under the Stars,” the Hunt- 
ington Library, with its rare collection of 
manuscripts and art; the La Brea Pits, with 
their prehistoric animals; Mount Wilson, 
Griffith Observatory and Planetarium, the 
old Spanish missions, the Pilgrimage Play, 
and Olvera Street, with its quaint early 
Spanish setting are other points of interest 
in and near Los Angeles. 

Summer Session.—Eight-weeks division, 
June 16 to August 7; six-weeks division, 
June 28 to August 7; four-weeks division, 
August 7 to August 30 

Curricutum.— The summer session in- 
cludes in its program work in all the differ- 
ent fields of learning adapted to both under- 
graduate and graduate study. It is planned 
not only for those seeking degrees but for 
all who desire a better understanding of cur- 
rent events. Visiting professors from twenty- 
six universities in seventeen states will aug- 
ment the resident faculty. 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

Location.—New York City 

Summer Session.—July 7. to August 15 

Activities —Teachers who are planning 
on summer study should take into account 
not only the courses and the leaders under 
whom they wish to study but should also 
seek to add as much as possible to their total 
education. 
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GET A BETTER POSITION 


Enroll now for what will be a most active 
placement year. Vacancies are being re- 
orted. Write for enrollment blank. Mem- 
er National Association of Teachers 
Agencies. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
1023 N. Grand Bivd. St. Louis, Missouri 





TEACHERS FOR vacancies* 


Administrators, Specialists, experienced Teach- 
ers and beginners with degrees, register with us 
for early placement and good positions in all 
grades of Educational Institutions. Mutually 
serving both Executives and Teachers. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRY AND EXCHANGE 
** West Randolph Street—Suite 1508 
Chicago, Mincis 











CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWENTY SECOND ditt aon cmsatame 
DEPENDABLE and EFFECTIVE 


Member National Association of Teach 


° Ag 








=: HUGHES TEACHERS AGENC 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 
MEMBER N.AT.A. 


pa ee ee especially 
around Chicago. 


The expe- 
prgee teach- 
placed 


in 1940 received an semninee in- 
crease of about $275.00. 





HIIFF TS 'eissouce AGENCY wey? GOOD TEACHERS 


Member N.A.T.A. Gund enone ome 


and vocational subjects. For best placement 
Huff's Now—Superior placement service for over a quarter of a century. 


Certification booklet free to members 


all departments, particu- 
register with 

















Established 1885 


M ab 
ALBER T x25: 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary 
Schools. Good candidatesin demand. Send forinformation. 
835 Fifth Ave., New York City . 


Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 











EST. 1906 





PAUL YATES 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue 
Dept. I 
CHICAGO 


THESES se 
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CONTINUE YOUR INCOME 
DURING YOUR VACATION 


Your expenses, we know, continue through 
the summer months. We offer you an op- 
portunity to continue your income during 
this same period. Your work as an educator 
qualifies you for one of the positions which 
we have available. The work is dignified, 
interesting and profitable. 


For complete information address: 





fa saeenigger ci 
WANTED! Sorcintvtsas tens 


rectors, part — om ah to present 
new SOUND MOTION PICTURE CIR- 
CUIT PLAN. Every school a prospect. 
Substantial profits. No gy experience 
ceded. Write for full details. 











YOUR PUPILS CAN PLANT 
TREES FOR ONLY 25c 


Saacen teve love “Junior Trees.” Help them 
grow trees of their — S = - 


scheot church, 
grounds’ Wette tee tee of 100 Minds, 
18 to 24 inches tall, at 25 cents each. 


Dept.35 “JUNIOR TREES”  "qrs,ci 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively Destroyed 


Electrolysis 
is th> only method 
dorsed by physicians for 
its safe and by 


remova 
ep bo inulti e ie needle method which saves 

















time pain. No scars. All work 
| ee teed.” Consultation at ee. 


Established 47 Years 


MADAME STIVER 


gg tty 


Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St. Central 4639 

















Summer Session.—June 16 to August 22: 
first term, June 16 to July 18; second term, 
July 21 to August 22 

CurricutuM.—Professor Harl R. Doug- 
lass, director of the college of education and 
professor of secondary education, not only 
is offering a large number of courses in the 
secondary field but is planning a very large 
offering of work for people occupied in the 
elementary field. More courses in adminis- 
tration will be offered than in previous years. 
There will be courses in the curriculum field; 
also, courses in counseling and guidance. 

The University of Colorado summer 
quarter has become more and more a na- 
tional institution, enrolling students from 
almost every state in the Union and some 
foreign céuntries. The administration at- 
tempts to discover the needs of these stu- 
dents and to meet them by offering special 
courses, conferences, and institutes. 

Timely —Pians have been made for a Cur- 
riculum and Guidance Workshop, uncer the 
direction of Dr. G. Derwood Baker, super- 
intendent of schools in Boulder and formerly 
director of the Workshop at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Excellent hous- 
ing and working facilities have been pro- 
vided for teachers who participate in the 
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activities of the Workshop. 

The old saying, “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” is taken seriously 
at the University of Colorado, where unex- 
celled recreational opportunities are close at 
hand. 


University of Minnesota 

LocatTion.—Minneapolis, Minnesota, where 
city environment easily combines with out- 
door recreational opportunities. 

Summer Session.—First term, June 16 to 
July 25; second term, July 28 to August 
29. 

CurricuLtumM.—The University of Minne- 
sota will offer its usual wide choice of sub- 
jects to students in its two summer sessions. 
The curricula in the field of education will 
receive special emphasis, as is traditional in 
summer sessions. Among the general fields 
in which there will be broad offerings are 
curriculum reorganization to meet modern 
needs; special offerings for elementary teach- 
ers, supervisors and administrators, with a 
core of courses required for the elementary 
school major offered in each summer ses- 
sion; problems of supervision and diagnostic 
and remedial instruction, and laboratory and 
observation procedures in the Institute of 
Child Welfare. 

Increased attention is being given to the 
training of school administrators, and there 
will be a number of offerings in that field. 
Training courses for personnel workers will 
be given in each session. Also offered will 
be courses in the philosophy of education 
and history of education. 


Pennsylvania State College 

Location.—State College, Pennsylvania, 
in the heart of a mountainous region, about 
1200 feet above sea level, where the climate 
is cool, the air invigorating, and student life 
free from the distracting influences of metro- 
politan centers. 

Summer Session.—Inter-session, June 10 
to August 27; main session, June 30 to 
August 8; post-session, August 11 to 29. 

Curricutum.—The Pennsylvania State 
College, through its 1941 summer sessions, 
offers a program of more than 400 courses 
in forty-four departments of the college. The 
program is intended to aid teachers, ad- 
ministrators, students, and others in making 
appraisals and re-evaluations, and in helping 
to construct the new educational, economic, 
and social programs best suited to the needs 
of our democratic life. 

Special features include the Band, Orches- 
tra, and Chorus School, with such visiting 
instructors and artists as: Georges Barrere, 
world famous flutist and conductor of the 
Barrere Little Symphony Orchestra; Richard 
Franko Goldman, associate conductor of the 
Goldman Band; and Pierre Henrotte, for 
fifteen years concertmeisier of the - Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra. 

The Institute of French Education pro- 
vides a French milieu in which only French 
is spoken, and in which students and teach- 
ers obtain an understanding of French 
language, literature, and civilization present 
and past, as seen by native French teachers. 

The Pennsylvania Workshop in Educa- 
tion of the Non-academic Pupil is a seminar 
for experienced teachers and school admin- 
istrators concerned with the development of 
the secondary school program for the non- 
college student. 





Teacher Tenure Bill 


(Continued from page 217) 
any wis reason or cause for discharge, th: 
appeal committee shall have the power to 
reverse the decision of the board and shal! 
thereupon give written notice to the board 
of its decision, whereupon the teacher shall 
be reinstated. 

The contractual continued service status of 
a teacher shall not be affected by the promo- 
tion of the teacher, or by absence caused by 
temporary illness or temporary incapacity as 
defined by regulations of the employing 
board, because of leave of absence mutually 
agreed upon between the teacher and the 
board, or because of absence while in the 
military service of the United States, pro- 
vided that a teacher employed to take the 
place of one entering into the military serv- 
ice of the United States shall not acquire 
contractual continued service under this Act 

No teacher who has entered upon contrac- 
tual continued service shall be permitted to 
terminate such service during the part of the 
school year when school is in session or for 
a period of thirty days just previous to the 
beginning of the school term unless termina- 
tion of service shall be mutually agreed upon 
by the board and the teacher. Nor shall any 
teacher entered upon said contractual con- 
tinued service be permitted to terminate the 
same during any other part of the school 
year except by service upon the secretary of 
the board of written notice of said termina- 
tion. Any teacher terminating said service in 
a manner not in accordance with this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct and liable to suspension of certificate as 
provided under the law relating to the cer- 
tification of teachers, for a period not to 
exceed one year. 

Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as limiting the right of the General 
Assembly to amend or repeal any part of this 
section or any contract resulting therefrom. 

If any section, paragraph, sentence, or 
clause of this Act is for any reason held in- 
valid or to be unconstitutional, such decision 
shall not affect the remaining portion of this 
Act, or any section or part thereof. 


Calendar 


APRIL 

4 Illinois State Association of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, annual 
meeting. Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, April 4-5, 1941. 

4 Southwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Ainad Tem- 
ple, East St. Louis, April 4, 1941. 

17 Annual Convention of the Central States 
Speech Association. Oklahoma City, Ok- 
lahoma, April 17-19, 1941. 

22 Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, forty-second annual convention. 
Belleville, April 22-24, 1941. 

25 Delta Kappa Gamma state convention. 
Rock Island, April 25-27, 1941. 

JUNE 

19 Twelfth Annual School Administrators 
Conference. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, June 19- 
21, 1941. 

26 University of Chicago Eighth Annual 
Conference on Business Education. Hask- 
ell Hall, University of Chicago, June 26- 
27, 1941. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Summer Session 


June sixteenth 
to August ninth 


For information address Robert B. Browne, Director, 352 Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois 
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The new Illini Union building, 
with facilities for eating, read- 
ing, playing, and meeting friends, 
serves as headquarters for stu- 
dents in their out-of-class hours. 
It is air conditioned for the com- 
fort of the summer student. 


Gregory Hall, the new building 

where many of the summer classes 

for teachers are held in air con- 
ditioned classrooms. 
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NEW COMFORT was the keynote as we made 
plans for this year’s Ford. 

Get in... and notice how easy it is to enter 
through the new wide doors! Look around 
... through windows that give you nearly 4 
square feet of added vision-area in each 1941 
sedan! 

Stretch out ... in room to spare! Seating 
width has been increased as much as seven 
inches. Greatest knee-room and inside length 
in the low-price field. 

Then take the road and test the ride that 
has been one of the motor-year’s most talked- 
about surprises! A soft, steady, gliding ride 
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and enjoy a great new ride! 


that takes good roads or bad in an easy and 
a satisfying new kind of stride. And notice 
the new quietness of this big Ford! 

You'll find news at your Ford dealer’s that 
is really worth your while! News in comfort. 
News in value and smooth performance. And 
in a “deal” that you'll find easy to take! 


GET THE FACTS AND YOU'LL 
GET A FORD! 
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